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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Natuan Hasxect Dore. 
Boston, January 15, 1896. 


It has been announced that Mr. Berkeley Updike is 
soon to bring out a new translation of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,”’ by Mr. Santayana, of Harvard University. 
Considering the brutality and often disgusting vul- 
garity of this masterpiece ; considering its slowness 
and the mortal dullness of many of the interpolated 
stories ; considering the fact that the terrible misfor- 
tune of insanity is throughout held up to ridicule ; that 
the reader is offered the spectacle of a gentleman 
exposed to all sorts of cruel indignities, one cannot 
help wondering at the undying vogue of a work 
which, if it were just written, would never in the world 
be accepted by any publisher of the present day, unless 
it were expurgated, pruned and polished. Or, if by 
chance it were accepted and published, there would 
be such an outcry against it as would drive it out of 
the market. The influence of such a book cannot 
help being brutalizing on the young; fostering the 
spirit that impels street urchins to fling mud at poor 
drunken men, or tie tin cans to the tail of the harmful 
unnecessary cat. 

This same charge of barbarous vulgarity and of 
monotonous dullness may be made, of course, against 


many of the so-called master-pieces of world litera- 
ture. Many readers will confess that they find a large 
part of ‘‘ Tom Jones’’ wearisome beyond expression, 
Such books were written for a different and less civil- 
ized age. I happened to be travelling on a steamship, 
the owners of which, probably out of a worthy motive 
toward improving the morals of the public, had pro- 
vided a big family Bible as an ornament and means 
of recreation for those confined to the saloon by stress 
of weather. Some low-minded person had gone 
through the big book and marked with a pencil every 
questionable passage that a prurient mind could find. 
Now it is assuredly not a mark of prudery to prefer 
even an expurgated Bible for indiscriminate use in 
families and the public. 

Browning's “ Naked Truth ”’ is all right in her place, 
but even art does not countenance modern artists 
painting such things as the old print which the Judge 
brought from Italy : 


“<A metropolis in the background—o’er a bridge 
A team of trotting roadsters—cheerful groups 
Of wayside travellers, peasants at their work, 
And, full in front, quite unconcernedly, why not ?— 
Three nymphs conversing with a cavalier, 
And never a rag among them.” 


By all means let us have all the great works of the 
past, ‘‘ The Arabian Nights” and the ‘‘ Decamerone”’ 
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and ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ and ‘‘Tom Jones” and ‘ Don 
Quixote”’ just as their authors wrote them. Their 
place is then in the private or public library behind 
locked doors and to be read with restrictions; but for 
the average public, and for the young, let them be 
modified even though some of the greatness escape. 
Certainly the vomitory and other unmentionable ex- 
crescences of lubricity which are so nauseating in 
‘*Don Quixote” have no modern excuse for being 
read, except by the student of manners. 

The explanation of the popularity of many of these 
famous works explains also why so many Norman 
peasants are without teeth! It is one word—imita- 
tion. The woman-dentist at the French Fair gets 
some man with whom she is in collusion to mount 
into the operating-carriage and pulls three of his 
teeth—she has pulled the same ones many times be- 
fore! The man truthfully asserts that not only is 
there no pain, but that the sensation is heavenly. 
Instantly imitators arise and the woman is soon doing 
a driving or rather a drawing business: the victims 
unwilling to acknowledge that it hurt. 

Every home library must have the standard authors 
even if they are never read. They look well on the 
shelves and so the writers of the past, many of whom 
cannot compare with even second and third rate 
writers of the present, are all the time appearing in 
new and luxurious editions. 

The Lippincotts have recently reprinted Shelton’s 
translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” which, in spite of its 
ludicrous blunders, is interesting from its quaintness. 
In quick succession have appeared the fine editions 
of Ormsby and of Watts, both of whom excel.all 
their predecessors in their knowledge of Cervantes’s 
Spanish. Can there be room for still another transla- 
tion? To answer that question let me quote from 
the original one short passage which is so simple that 
the veriest tyro can read it, even if he had never read 
a word of Spanish before in his life : 

“* Yast forzado deste deseo el mismo ensillo a Roct- 
nante, y enalbardo el jumento desu escudero, a quien 
tambien ayudo & vestir y & subir en el asno.” 

Ormsby, who is constantly picking at Cervantes 
for careless writing, thus translates the sentence: 

‘* And so, urged by this impulse, he saddled Roci- 
nante himself and put the pack-saddle on his squire’s 
beast, whom likewise he helped to dress and mount 
the ass.” 

Watts, who rarely misses an opportunity to sneer 
at Ormsby, and yet does not hesitate to appropriate 
many of his clever points, follows bim in the same 
passage almost word for word. His version runs: 

‘‘And so, urged by this impulse, he saddled Ro- 
cinante himself, and put the pack-saddle on his 
squire’s beast, whom he also helped to dress and 
to mount the ass.” 

There are hosts of similar infelicities in both 
versions, and this shows that there is still room for 
the ideal translation. From Mr. Santayana’s name, 
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and from his skill in the use of English—as was 
manisfested in his volume of sonnets—great expecta- 
tions may justly be fostered that his will satisty the 
lack. 

Roberts’ Brothers will soon publish a new novel by 
Robert Buchanan, entitled ‘Effie Hetherington,” 
and said to be characterized by remarkable power, 
They have also just sent to the printer a series of 
Psychological sketches, entitled ‘‘Six Types of 
Modern Women,” by Laura Marholm Hansson, 
translated by Hermione Ramsden. Among the six 
women chosen are Sophiya or Kovalevskay, (Sonya 
Kovalevsky), Anne Charlotte Edgren-Leffler, Eleo. 
nora Duse and Marie Bashkirtsef. 

The author tries to study the manifestations of their 
womanly feelings. She says in her preface: ‘1 wish 
to show how it [the woman-nature] asserts itself in 
spite of every thing—in spite of the theories on which 
they built up their lives ; in spite of the opinions of 
which they were the teachers, and in spite of the 
success which crowned their efforts, and bound them 
by stronger chains than might have been the case, 
had their lives been passed in obscurity. They were 
out of harmony with themselves, suffering from a 
conflict which made its first appearance in the world 
when the women in question came to the fore, caus- 
ing an unnatural breach between the needs ot the 
intellect and the requirements of their womanly 
nature. Most of them succumbed in the struggle. A 
woman who seeks freedom by means of the modern 
method of independence is generally one who desires 
to escape from a woman’s sufferings. She is anxious 
to avoid subjection, and the dependence and imper- 
sonality of an ordinary woman’s life. But for them 
Boies as the day came when they found themselves 
standing at the door of the heart’s innermost sanctu- 
ary, and realized that they were excluded. Some of 
them burst open the door and became themselves 
again—became women. Others remained outside 
and died there.’’ She ends her preface with this 
orphic utterance which should stimulate the curiosity 
of readers: 

“‘ The women of our day are difficult in the choice 
of a husband, and the men are slow and mistrustful 
in their search for a wife. There are some hidden 
peculiarities in woman’s soul which I have traced 
in the lives ot these six representative women, and I 
have written them down for the benefit of those who 
have not had the opportunity of discovering them 
for themselves.” 

A companion book is entitled ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Marriages; or Dies Dominz”’ by an author who hides 
her identity under the very general anonymity of 
‘‘ A Woman of the Day.” 

During the past’year there have appeared from time 
to time in Zhe Transcript and elsewhere metrical 
renderings of Armenian Poems by Miss Alice Stone- 
Blackwell. Miss Stone-Blackwell does not, I think, 
know Armenian, but she has had prose renderings 
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from which to remould the poems and they have 
attracted a good deal of attention. A selection of 
them was recently read before a very distinguished 
audience at Washington, and met with an enthusiastic 
welcome. Roberts Brothers will immediately bring 
them out, and in view of the interest in the Armenian 
question their appearance will be timely. They are 
full of laments over the cruelty of their foes the Turks. 
How much truth is there in the popular oriental 
proverb: ‘A Jew will cheata Christian and a Turk 
will cheat a Jew, but an Armenian will cheat a 
Turk ’’? 

Lee and Shepard have in hand—in more senses 
than one—a “ Plain and Practical Guide to the Art of 
Interpreting character from the Handwriting.’’ The 
title once before announced as ‘‘A Handbook of 
Graphology ’’ has been changed to the simpler one: 
‘The Mystery of Handwriting.” The author is Mr. 
J. Harrington Keene. 

Houghton, Mifflinand Company are soon to pub- 
lish an historical study entitled ‘“ Joan of Arc," by 
Francis C. Lowell, a well-known lawyer of Boston. 
Mr. Lowell has employed all his legal acumen in 
disentangling the mysteries of the trial and execution 
of the Maid of Orleans. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties to study the development of the Japanese people 
during their recent war with China, and he has 
embodied his observations in a new book, which will 
bear the name “ Kokoro.’’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company are to publish a volume of addresses to 
young men by Bishop Lawrence. It will be entitled 
“Visions and Service’’; also a book by Professor 
Harris, of Andover, to becalled ‘ Moral Evolution”; 
also a volume of lectures entitled ‘‘The Spirit in 
Literature and Life,’’ by the Rev. Dr. John P. Coyle, 
formerly of North Adams, later of Denver, who died 
about a year ago. 

They will also publish Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller's 
book on ‘Parlor Pets,” which include monkeys, 
kinkajous, ocelots, and other more or less familiar 
creatures, and they will publish a new edition of 
“Famous Sculptors and Sculpture,” and ‘“ Famous 
Painters and Paintings,’”’ by Mrs. Shedd who is still 
living—in Providence, I believe. 

Copeland & Day are preparing to bring out a new 
translation of ‘‘ Aucassin and Niolette,"’ and judging 
from the specimen pages which I have seen, it will 
be a little gem. The translation is said to be remark- 
ably fine. They will also publish Mr. William H. 
Rideing’s clever story, ‘‘The Captured Cunarder. 
They have in preparation poems by Alice Brown, 
author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,’’ and will add to the 
“Oaten Stop”’ series a collection of poems by Madison 
Cawein. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Company will shortly publish a 
study of James Clarence Mangan and a selection of 
his poems by Louise Imogen Guiney. Miss Ethel 
Reed has made a dozen drawings for a selection of 
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Fairy Tales by Mabel Fuller Blodgett. They have 
begun a series of popular modern plays to be called 
‘‘ The Sock and Buskin”’ series. The first two vol- 
umes are “‘ The Great Galeoto” and “ Folly and Saint- 
liness,”” by Echegaray, translated by Hannah Lynch, 
and ‘‘ Magda,” by Hermann Sudermann, translated 
by Mr. C. E. Amory Winslow. The third is ‘“‘ Daphne ; 
or, the Pipes of Arcadia,’’ three acts of singing non- 
sense by Margaret Merington. This little comic 
opera has been twice given at Mr. Bagby’s musicales 
at the Waldorf, quite recently under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Press Association of New York. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 
Matthew Arnold is better known as an author and 
more widely read here than in England, as he him- 
self discovered to his surprise. As a man he is 
scarcely known here and much of the criticism he 
met on his American trip was due to the inevitable 
correction of the impression of the author by the ex- 
pression of the man. The “ Letters of Matthew 
Arnold" give the man as he was—simple, earnest, 
sincere, kindly, but colored by the social structure of 
his land whose faults he saw, yetshared. The letters 
selected with judgment by Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
edited with taste and not too much edited, as were 
James Russell Lowell's, tell the story of his life for 
forty years from 1848 to 1888. Wisely the familiar 
domestic character of these letters has been retained 
and there is little of literary criticism in them, though 
that little is of the best. Better, there is here his 
daily life, sweet, wholesome and unselfish. Having 
no belief in the democratic ideal and no contidence 
in the people, he is wrong in nearly all his political 
conclusions, wrong about the North and South, wrong 
about Italy, wrong about Napoleon III, wrong about 
France and Germany and he will probably prove to be 
wrong about the French republic and America. These 
are the penalties which a penetrating man pays for 
his unconscious belief in the accepted European 
order. As athinker and student, Arnold knew and 
appreciated at its full value that remnant in letters 
which makes for righteousness and high thinking. 
As aman in daily life, he was always confusing this 
remnant with that other and different remnant which 
dresses in purple and fine linen, fares sumptuously 
every day, says to this one go and he goeth, and to 
that one come and he cometh. But in the end wis- 
dom is justified of her children and through all these 
letters there shines the serene light of a man who 
lived by the spirit and who had invincible confidence 
in the best as better than any passing substitute of tne 
hour. 
«x 
‘“‘ Vailima Letters "’ is the last word of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in English literature, the end of its most 
consummate stylist in this century. His style was the 
fruit of work unmeasured, a perpetual lesson that 
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pages like his go not out of a man save by labor and 
fasting, inconceivable to men more careless. These 
letters, written to Mr. Sidney Colvin, his early literary 
mentor, during the four years in which Stevenson 
lived in Samoa, are the man as he was in careless un- 
dress—his daily life, his daily thought and his daily 
frame. As such, theytare a cross light on his work, 
and since a man is more than his work in the hearts 
though not in the minds of men these letters will be 
read as long as his books. They must be, to com- 
pass his genius and know its height as well as its 
worth. There is in them much of the tropics of the 
island and its people, but more of Stevenson, his 
habits, methods and work and out-value in this aspect 
tons of critical comment. Mr. Sidney Colvin prefixes 
and affixes apt words, but I could wish he had said 
more of one to whom we all owe debt immeasurable 
in her care of Stevenson—prolonging his life twelve 
years—Mrs, Stevenson. 
x" % 

Philanthropic effort for the relief of society from 
pauperism and crime, turns consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the belief that these evils are causes—in 
which case the individuals are attacked directly, 
generally with indifferent results—or effects, when 
search is directed to the real cause, generally moral 
in its character, ‘‘ Parasitism, Organic and Social,” 
by two Belgian professors, Jean Massart and Emilé 
Vandervelde, runs a close parallel between the 
parasites of the natural world and the parasitic classes 
of humanity, beginning with paupers, prostitutes and 
criminals and ending with more respectable classes 
which eat without working. The analogy in this 
work is often pushed too far, but the moral is 
perfectly clear and unmistakable that the true 
remedy for all the parasites of society is not to be 
had in atiacking the parasite, but in making the 
social structure so sound, honest and vigorous that 
it will resist. The book is not long. It could be 
printed on a page and a half of a newspaper. It 


stimulates thought. 
x“ % 


Dean Stanley’s biography took thirteen years to 
write, and the task was abandoned in succession by 
Sir George Grove, his executor, Mr, Theodore 
Walrand and Dean Bradley. 
turned off in a year by a journalist, Mr. Rowland E. 
Prothero, who scarcely knew the Dean, it was made 
a book so big that no one will ever read it. 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, his cousin, who wanted to 
write it and would have done it much better than it 
was, leads off his ‘‘ Biographical Sketches” with the 
magazine article he contributed to J/acmillan's 
in 1883. Dean Stanley did nothing supremely well, 
but he did many things better than any but the best 
do them, and he had charm. This sketch lets light 
on his training and has useful hints for the few who 
have a bright boy to bring up and the many inter- 
ested in the education and development of a gifted 
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man, Mr. Hare has added a like personal sketch of 
Dean Alford, which appeared in Good Words. A 
great scholar, it is sad to realize how his work has 
been superseded. ‘‘ Paray Le Monial”’ is an Haresque 
account of the French village in which Marguerite- 
Marie Alacoque (1648-1690), began that worship of 
the sacred heart which by a channel strange and 
incomprehensible to Protestants, has led the Roman 
communion back to the adoration of Christ. It is an 
important and little known chapter in the Catholic 
renaissance of the seventeenth century. 
x % 

Jehan de Mandeville, if that were indeed his name, 
wrote between 1357 and 1371, in some Flemish town, 
a book in which he merged, in a commonand lively 
fancy, all he had seen and heard in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and much more that he had read in 
the divers travellers’ tales of the day. This was 
straightway Englished, and has to this day summed, 
better than any one book, the medizval view of the 
world, Thus and not other did this wonder world 
seem to the slowly awakening corner of Europe. 
Issued often in many ways and shape—for scholars 
by the Roxburgh Society in both French and Eng- 
lish—it has now been rewritten in archaic English— 
the original is on the edge of our comprehension—of 
a flowing sort by Mr. John Cameron Grant and given 
imaginative illustration by Mr. Arthur Layard. In 
the book is still the swaggering personal charm which 
has kept Mandeville read this five hundred years. 
A sad liar he was; but it is amazing how much of 
his lying has a basis of fact and all is alive with 
interest. 

x % 

Thomas Paine owed his reputation to his abilit: 
and his notoriety to his character, and the latter has 
very considerably obscured the former. At the re- 
move of a century it is possible to appreciate the 
thinker without excusing the man. ‘‘ The Rights of 
Man,” which he wrote in refutation of Burke is one 
of the books much alluded to and never read, like 
people whom an universal acquaintance leaves with- 
out intimate friends. It played a part so important 
that every student of history must read it, and it is so 
completely history that no else need to. It has just 
been issued apart by Mr. Moncure Daniel Conway, in 
whose edition of Paine’s works it is volume II, and 
the issue is a welcome addition to the apparatus of 


study in history and political science. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has gathered into a volume 
eight of her lectures, the most popular, ‘‘Is Polite 
Society Polite?” opening the book Those who have 
seen her serene presence, heard her voice of weight 
and sensibility, felt her presence of accomplished 
and innate superiority, which now and then exasper- 
ated by the suggestion of an especial advantage in 
life not common to the many, will feel again her gentle 
and inspiring influence in these pages. It will not be 
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easy for others to see it, although these pages have a 
subtle flavor which comes from poised culture fed 
from many sources, perhaps too much at home every- 
where. Paris, Aristophanes and Dante are three sub- 
jects treated from the eclectic standpoint. ‘Greece 
Revisited ” and the “‘ Salon in America,” have a touch 
of personal record. The ‘ Halfness of Nature"’ is 


writ in solid Bostonese. 


* 
* * 


Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins succeeded 
last spring to the chair once filled by William Dwight 
Whitney. Dr. Hopkins is to-day the most erudite 
sanscritist in the country. His “ Religions of India,” 
is 607 pages long—too long for the general reader. 
Dr. Hopkins writes with colorless precision. His con- 
clusions are both judicious and judicial. Accurate 
in his statements, minute in his scholarships, he has 
a balanced commonsense in his estimates of each 
religion of which he treats. From a most conserva- 
tive self-contained standpoint he sketches the Rig 
Veda and follows Brahmanism in its modern form. 
Readers of Max Miiller will not find much that is 
familiar, but this is because Dr. Hopkins is familiar 
with the facts, while Professor Miiller has other 
familiars. Seven chapters sketch Javiism, Buddhism, 
early Hinduism, the Puranas, modern Hindu Sects, 
the wild tribes of India and the west, with a word 
about missions from the non-spiritual view. This isa 
very full meal and calls for a long sitting and robust 
digestion by the reader. This volume is the first of 
a series. If the others are on the same scale, the 
series will be encyclopedic. Dr. Hopkin’s volume 
answers a long series ot questions I have asked in 
vain these many years ; but it is too long and calls 
for concision. 

x % 

‘*Congressional Currency,’”” by Mr. Armstead C. 
Gordon, is an attempt in 234 pages to sketch the 
development of our presentcurrency. The task is done 
with reasonable accuracy, interlarded with much 
attack on Congressional methods. This is puerile. 
It is wiser in watching the working of an organism to 
trace its law than to quarrel with the making of its 
machinery. Mr. Gordon nowhere sees that there has 
been a steady progress towards an uniform national 
gold currency in a country almost equally divided 
between those who wanted stable and unstable con- 
tracts so that this progress has been by refluent tides. 
As in addition Mr. Gordon believes in the antiquated 
and unworkable devise of an ‘‘independent treas- 
ury,”’ he is throughout in the position of a man whose 
facts run one way while he is industriously pointing out 
that the bed of the stream runs the other way. 

*** 

This is nearer Bismarck’s century than that of any 
other man in its affairs. He fashioned the biggest 
nation it has borne. Ordinarily, a man’s contem- 
Poraries know him little. But Bismarck’s talk is so 
transparent, direct and public that the man is world- 
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known in his life time. ‘‘ Bismarck’s Table-Talk,” by 
Mr. Charles Lowe, is a new compilation from Herr 
Von Poschinger’s recent work. Much is old, all is 
interesting and it is not too long. 


* 
** 

By assuming what one has to prove, it is compara- 
tively easy to prove what one has assumed. Mr. 
Thomson Jay Hudson has followed this plan in “A 
Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life.” Mr. 
Hudson first assumes that man has an objective per- 
sonality associated with his body and an independent 
psychic personality which is subject. The latter lasts. 
The former dies. If the first is true, the second is 
probable. 

«x 

Dr. Albert Shaw, in ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
Europe,” has written a very useful and a very mis- 
leading book. It is useful because it has an invalu- 
able summary of the methods of European city gov- 
ernment. This summary is full of instructions and 
illumination for Americansand of reproof as well. Itis 
misleading because Dr. Shaw nowhere recognizes first 
that-our cities are often shabby: first, because they 
have refused to run in debt, and second, because they 
do not tax the necessities of life to provide splendor, 
as do Paris and other European cities. Lastly, he 
utterly omits the aid given cities by the central gov- 
ernment and treasury. We have surrendered this 
aid and thereby both lost and gained. 





EUGENE COLEMAN SAVIDGE. 

Dr. Savidge though hardly more than thirty years ot 
age, has already attained an enviable position in the 
two distinct yet compatible fields of medicine and let- 
ters. His first and perhaps most significant steps 
toward success were taken while in the service of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, in which he 
rose from stenographer to the post of assistant to the 
general manager of express in rapid order. Notwith- 
standing active railroad work, he travelled extensively 
in America, studied medicine, edited the Lxfress- 
man, a journal published in New York ; wrote “‘ Wal- 
lingford,”’ a novel, and contributed many descriptive 
articles to various newspaper syndicates. Resigning 
from the railroad, with unusually warm tributes from 
his chief, he went to Philadelphia and wrote the 
“Gallery of Eminent Men,” and also the Pennsylva- 
nia names for Appleton's ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Biogra- 
phy.” ‘‘ The Life and Times of Brewster” followed, 
and was a signal success; Chief Justice Paxson pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ the best and most interesting book of the 
kind he had ever read;” the Philadelphia Ledger 
and Record stamped it as ‘‘ a model piece of work,’ 
and the New York 7Zimes and 7ribune characterized 
it as ‘“‘inspiring.’’ With the proceeds ot his literary 
work he completed his medical studies in Paris. 

Dr. Savidge has achieved distinct success in ‘‘ The 
American in Paris,” his last book. Says the Mew 
York World: ‘*‘The American in Paris’ barely 
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escapes being a great novel and ¢#e American novel. 
It is certainly the best of the year produced on either 
side of the Atlantic, not even excepting Zola’s 
‘ Lourdes,’ or Crawford’s ‘Casa Braccio.’ As a his- 
torical novel of our own time, nothing like it for bold- 
ness and audacity has ever been printed. Dr. Sav- 
idge is one of the most successful of New York's 
younger gynzcologists. He is an accomplished lin- 
guist, having taken his degrees in letters and sciences, 
as also his first doctorate, from the University of 
France. He was externe at the Charity Hospital, 
Paris, and subsequently resident gynzcologist to 
Roosevelt Hospital and the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital-of New York, and is now one of the visiting 
gynzcologists to Roosevelt Hospital (out department), 
and has just been elected attending gynzecologist to 
St. Mark’s Hospital, New York.”’ 

Dr. Savidge’s earlier journalistic work comprised 
studies of American localities and peoples, including 
the Mormans, the Creoles, the Indians, the negroes, 
miners and frontiersmen, and the vintage and irriga- 
tion interests of Southern California—studies which 
were combined with the quest of business ends for 
the railroad. His biographical work reached nearly 
one hundred biographies, and was undertaken with 
the specific design of meeting and studying success- 
ful American men. One can imagine no more effec- 
tive school of Americanism than this, and its result is 
seen in ‘the fine American spirit working through 
‘The American in Paris,’”’—in ‘‘the strong affirmative 
American doctrine,’ spoken of by the reviewers, 
“which will remain an influence permanently affect- 
ing the reader all his life.”’ 

‘*The American in Paris’? was conceived, and the 
research made during Dr. Savidge’s student days in 
the Latin Quarter, at Paris. It was slowly worked 
into shape during the earlier years of his practice. 

Dr. Savidge enjoys the enthusiastic co-operation of 
his wife, who was Miss Caroline Foster, daughter of 
John S. Foster, Esquire, well known in New York as 
a woman of beauty, accomplishments and marked 
personality. She is his bookkeeper, secretary, colla- 
borator and editor, and brings him a critical faculty 
developed and sharpened by the best artistic and 
social contract afforded by the metropolis. 


=Macmillan & Co. have in press and will issue 
shortly ‘‘The Number Concept: Its Origin: and 
Development,” by Professor Levi L. Conant of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. The work will give 
a full and detailed treatment of the growth of the 
number concept, both among children and among 
primitive races, and of the natural formation and 
development of the various numeral scales employed 
by savage as well as by civilized peoples. The treat- 
ment of the subject employed by the author is strictly 
psychological, and the work will form a unique and 
valuable addition to the scientific and educational 
literature of the day. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


It seems incredible, but the interesting fact remains, 
that last month “‘ Trilby "’ headed the list of sales in 
London; next ta it comes Kipling’s ‘Second Jungle 
Book,” of which a second edition of 10,000 is now 
in the press, the first being already exhausted. 
Marie Corelli's ‘‘Sorrows of Satan’’ is hanging fire 
considerably, and small wonder, considering the 
manner in which she has slated her best friends, 
while Meredith’s ‘‘ Amazing Marriage’’ is not going 
particularly well; but then it does not appeal to the 
majority of novel readers. ‘Mistress Dorothy 
Marvin,” by John Snaith, the young author whom 
I mentioned in my last notes, has made a most 
promising debut. 

Mr. Augustus Hare, whose guide to Normandy 
and Brittany bids fair to become a standard work, is 
known to his friends as ‘‘ Walking Hare,” on 
account of his previous works ‘“‘ Walks in Rome,” 
‘“‘Walks in London,”’ etc. 

One of the most noteworthy features at the Burns 
Exhibition, to be held at Glasgow, in July of this 
year, will be the collection of the various translations 
of the poems and songs of Burns, that have 
appeared in different languages. These consist of 
eight German, five Dutch and Flemish, three French, 
three Gaelic, three Welsh, two Latin, and one each 
in Swiss, German, Danish and Norwegian, Swedish, 
African, Dutch, Frisian, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Russian and Italian. At the end of the exhibition, 
all these translations will be illustrated by the publi- 
cation of ‘‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,” in all the 
above-mentioned languages. The work of the col- 
lection has been entrusted to the hands of Mr. W. 
Jacks. 

Mr. S. B. Burgin, whose last book ‘‘ Tuxter’s Little 
Maid,” published by Messrs. Cassell, was described 
by the Daily Telegraph, as “‘one of those rare 
fictional masterpieces upon which the judicious critic 
feels inclined to lavish his whole stock of laudatory 
terms, and is only restrained from doing so by his 
sense of the inadequacy of mere words ‘to gild fine 
gold or paint the lily,’”’ is one of the busiest of men, 
and there is no more genial or more pupular literary 
man in London. He is a disciple of Dickens, and 
indeed one important critical journal recently said 
that ‘‘ Tuxter’s Little Maid’ is the best Dickenesque 
book that has appeared since that great novelist’s 
death. 

An important book by Professor Moulton will be 
issued immediately by Isbisher & Co. It is entitled 
‘The Literary Study of the Bible,” and consists of 
an account of the principal forms of literature to be 
found in the various books of the Old Testament, 
Mr. Moulton is an Englishman, and was formerly a 
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lecturer at Cambridge, but now holds a post in the 
University of Chicago. 

That charming story, ‘‘Ia,”’ by ‘‘Q,”’ which contri- 
buted so largely tothe success of Cassell’s ‘‘ Yule 
Tide” annual, and concerning which such a silly dis- 
cussion as to pronunciation was raised, will shortly be 
published by Cassell in the three-and-sixpenny series. 

G. A. Stoney, A. R.A., is writing his reminiscences 
which will be published by Chalto & Windus, in 
March, The famous artist is a clever veconteur, and 
in his many wanderings has met with plenty of 
varied experiences ; so the book ought to be equal to 
Stacey Marks’ recollections published last year. 

A new edition of Mr. Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of a 
Belief,” is in the press ; the book has had a steady 
sale ever since its first appearance. 


Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘An Adventurer of the North,” 
is going excellently well, and the demand for it is 
increasing every day. It isjust about the best work he 
has done yet, and readers are not slow to recognize 
the fact. A second edition will be put in hand 
almost immediately. 

Frank Barrett’s new serial commenced in Cassed/'s 
Magazine last month. It is of the domestic type, 
with a strong plot; for once he appears to have 
discarded the Elizabethan vein and reverted to 
his earlier style. He is a bright, cheery fellow of 
between forty and fifty years of age, with a buoyant 
disposition that has carried him through many 
troubles. 

He is one of those people whose vocation came, as 
it were, by accident. -He commenced his artistic 
career as a potter and sculptor, and never dreamt of 
drifting into literature until the collapse of a kiln, 
and the consequent ruining of lovely and delicate 
work that represented twelve months arduous labor 
and all his capital, rendered it necessary for him 
toturn his hand to something immediately. That 
something was literature. His first novel, ‘‘ Hidden 
Gold,” which attained immediate suiccess, was written 
around faience and artistic pottery. 


Mr. Barrett still trifles with sculpture and model- 
ling in his spare moments, and finds lots of models 
in the peasants round his picturesque home at 
Audely in Normandy. He has been in England, at 
Scarborough, for the last few months, but has now, 
with his charming wife, migrated to the Riviera. 


Frank Barrett has also tried his hand at play- 
writing, and his farcical comedy, “‘ Fast Friends,” ran 
for several months in the provinces, and is dear to 
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the hearts of amateurs everywhere. His dramatic 
version of “ The Sin of Olga Zarronlitch” is now 
under the consideration of Mr. E. S, Willard. 


Sir Walter Besant and Mr. W. H. Pollock are con- 
tributing a series of plays to Pearson's New Maga- 
zine, and these with some others will be published in 
volume form in the autumn. 


It is rather curious to find that as far as the number 
of books issued was concerned the publishing year of 
1895 showed almost exactly the same figures as the 
preceding year. The total number of books, includ- 
ing new editions, published in England in 1894, was 
6485, while in 1895 the number was 6516. The in- 
crease was chiefly in theological and educational 
works ; fiction, thank heaven, showed a slight de- 
crease, May it continue to do so! 


Edna Lyall’s charming shilling book, ‘‘ How the 
Children Raised the Wind”’ (James Clarke & Com- 
pany), is winning its way well, and selling rapidly. It 
would have achieved instant success if it had only 
appeared in the first flight of Christmas books, but it 
came to hand a trifle late. 


Mr. E. J. Benson is engaged on a new novel, a 
successor to ‘‘ Dodo”’ and ‘‘ The Rubicon.” Expec- 
tation is mof rife concerning it; there has been a 
plethora of ‘‘smart’’ society small-talk novels since 
the first of Bznson’s books appeared, and I fancy 
people are about tired of the style. It is possible, of 
course, that an agreeable surprise is in store for us. 
The title is to be ‘‘ Limitations.” 


Anthony Hope’s ‘“‘ The Heart of Princess Osra,” 
published in serial form in 7o-Day last year, is due 
in orthodox guise. Although another ‘‘ Zenda” 
story, it is not up to Hope’s usual style, and is more 
than a trifle tedious now and again. It is also utterly 
improbable; in fact, it can scarcely be taken as a 
good specimen of romantic literature. The produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ has of course sent 
the sale of the book up once more, while the affairs 
in South Africa will probably do the same for ‘‘ The 
God in the Car,” the best book Hope has yet written. 


. Beatrice Harraden’s new novel, ‘‘ Hilda Stafford,”’ 
is spoken of as her chef d’wuvre so far. It will be 
published first in Blackwood. Ascor,. 


=‘ The Transformer,’’ by Dr. Frederick Bedell, 
of Cornell University, which will shortly be published 
by Macmillan & Company, is a work of special 
interest to electricians and to all whose attention is 
directed to the new discoveries in the world of science. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 

It may be deemed unnecessary by many persons to 
have placed on sale at this time two new books, the 
purpose of which is to arrive at an estimate of certain 
of the poetical works of Tennyson and Browning. 
Yet it is not to be doubted that appreciative readers 
will be found for ‘‘ A Hand-Book to the works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson,”’ written by Morton Luce; 
and for ‘‘ Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher,’’ by Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow. 
These volumes recently have been published in 
Great Britain, and by the Messrs. Macmillan & Com- 
pany in this city. It is generally believed by intel- 
ligent persons that poetry should be read as poetry, 
if one is to obtain its full beauty and inspiration. 
And to dissect the works of a poet with the object in 
view of discovering theories concerning philosophy, 
or religion, is dangerous, because often an ingenious 
literary-surgeon, by so doing, will “discover” ideas 
of which the poet never dreamed. However the two 
volumes referred to have their place; indeed they 
contain much criticism that is just. 

A volume of miscellaneous verse, entitled ‘‘A 
Doric Reed,”” has made its appearance in dainty, 
miniature form, the author’s name, Zitella Crocke, 
being unfamiliar; and it has caused thoughtful com- 
menthere. The construction displayed is not that of 
a practiced hand; and if, as is supposed, this be a 
first attempt, it may be taken as an earnest of better 
work to come. Notwithstanding evidences of crude- 
ness, here and there, not a few of the poetical efforts 
display a spontaniety that is refreshing in these days 
of machine-made doggerel. Following is a pleasant, 
simple little bit that is not half bad : 


WHEN POLLY TAKES THE AIR. 


A little wicker basket rolls 
Along the pavement walk ; 
And at the sight the young and old 
Begin to laugh and talk, 
And wave fair hands, and kisses throw, 
And cry, “ Look here!” “ See there!” 
“This way it comes!” and all because 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 


The newsboys run and shout with glee, 
And follow on behind ; 

The coachman and the footman gaze 
As if they had a mind 

To do the same; the good old priest 
Stands still with solemn stare— 

As down the shady avenues 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 

From every window shines a head 
Of clustering golden curls, 

And every door grows bright with throng 
Of merry boys and girls. 

The butler and the maid forget 
To work—as on the stair 

They peep and pry, with curious eyes 
When Polly takes the air! 
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And all the time sweet Polly sits 
In dainty gown and hat, 

And smiles on one she loves the best— 
Her pretty Maltese Cat— 

And softly coos when pussy purrs, 
Without a thought of care 

How all the town turns upside down 
When Polly takes the air! 

It is pleasant to be able to state that Mr. Stephen 
Crane has written an American novel entitled “‘ The 
Third Violet,’’ which may be published this coming 
spring. His first story, ‘‘The Red Badge of Cou- 
rage,” will be remembered by all who read it. Not 
long ago a dinner was given in his honor at East 
Aurora, New York, to which many prominent in the 
world of literature were invited. Several who were 
unable to attend, among them Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Warner, and Mr. Thompson, in letters of regret wrote 
their appreciation of Mr. Crane’s maiden effort. Mr. 
Hayden Carruth sent the following example which 
shows the awful effect upon the tender-hearted of 
reading rainbow tales written by the decadents of 
France and Great Britain and imported here: 

I saw a man reading an invitation. 
Anon he chortled like a bullfrog— 
Like a billy-be-dasted bullfrog. 

It was a dinner invitation 

Which accounted for the chortle. 
They will have Grub,” quoth the 

Man. 

Better yet, grape juice. I will go!” 
The red chortle died on his white lips. 
His ashy hand shot into his black 
Pocket. 

A gray wail burst from his parched 
Brown throat 

Like the scarlet yowl of a yellow 
Tom cat— 

The man didn’t have the price! 
Which accounted for the wail. 

1 left him, cursing the railroad 
Company with great, jagged 

Crimson curses. 

Eugene Field's first book, the ‘‘ Tribune Primer,” 
was published in the office of the Denver Tribune. 
It was a curiosity, for the establishment was intended 
to print a newspaper and not to print and bind books. 
Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Tribune Primer” appeared, bound 
in paper ard illustrated with some of the most 
remarkable wood-cuts seen since the age of stone 
implements passed. Not over a thousand copies of 
the original edition were printed, I believe, but the 
little book was republished here as Field neglected to 
secure copyright. Since the author’s death copies of 
the original Denver edition have sold here for fifty 
dollars each. 

Three serial stories of unusual interest will run 
through the magazines this year, and doubtless others 
will be announced later. Those already mentioned 
are J. M. Barrie's ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” which has 
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been commenced already in Scribner's; George 
DuMaurier’s ‘‘ The Martian,”’ which is scheduled to be 
run in Harper's this year and Richard Harding Davis's 
first long story, one of adventure, for the serial rights 
of which Scribner's is said to have paid five thousand 
dollars. 

The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just published 
in handsome form a new edition of ‘‘ Reynard, the 
Fox,” illustrated; also new editions of Disraeli’s 
‘‘Sybil’’ ; also ‘‘ Peter Simple,” -by Captain Marryat. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘‘ The Exploits of a 
Brigadier General,” by Conan Doyle, and ‘ With 
the Fathers: Studies in American History,’’ by J. B. 
McMaster. Henry Edward Rood. 

CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, January 12, 1896. 

Though the University of Chicago was born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth, it has not been content with 
a single paltry article of that kind, but has acquired 
duplicates with the greatest possible rapidity. During 
the past two months three million dollars have been 
added to its already well-filled coffers. Of these 
Mr. Rockefeller gave one outright, another on condi- 
tion that it should be duplicated, and the third came 
from Miss Helen Culver. Still another is offered by 
Mr. Rockefeller if a like amount is given by others, 
so that any present of a million dollars or less which 
the University should now receive is actually doubled 
in value. Miss Culver’s gift came as a surprise to 
Dr. Harper and the trustees, and it was presented in 
a manner so unostentatious as to be in keeping with 
the donator's entire life. It will serve to increase the 
endowment of the biological department. A large 
building will be immediately erected on the campus, 
and devoted tothe study of that science; and two 
sub-stations will be established, one on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific coast for the study of sub-marine fauna 
and flora, and the other near the Yerkes Observatory 
at Lake Geneva for the study of inland animal and 
vegetable life. These buildings will all bear the 
name of the late Charles Jerold Hull, a cousin of 
Miss Culver's, whose fortune she inherited. She has 
long had some such memorial in mind and finally 
decided that ‘‘ the strongest guarantees of permanent 
efficient administration would be assured if the prop- 
erty were intrusted to the University of Chicago.” 
The department of biology there has a particularly 
efficient and brilliant corps of instructors, headed by 
Mr. Charles O. Whitman, whose work is famous. 

The Newberry Library has just made a most timely 
purchase in securing the collection of books about 
China belonging to General G. W. Bailey, of Nevada, 
Iowa. General Bailey lived for thirty years in China 
and won his title, I believe, in the Chinese army. 
His books were selected with great care for the light 
they would throw upon the celestial kingdom. Three- 
eighths of the twelve hundred volumes are in the 
Chinese language, but most of the others in English. 
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Books of travel and observation predominate, but 
there are also works on science, philosophy, art, 
literature, and religion. Rare and valuable maps 
accompany treatises upon the nature of the land itself. 
But the most interesting part of the collection, even 
to those who do not know Chinese, is printed in that 
language. The beauty of the paper and print, the 
ingenuity displayed in stitching and binding, the ex- 
quisite lightness of the volumes, appeal to the least 
observant of readers. And almost all of these books 
are illustrated with an art which we would find it hard 
to rival. The Imperial encyclopedia of three hun- 
dred and twenty volumes contains articles upon every 
conceivable subject that is of interest to the celestial 
empire, and many of them are profusely illustrated. 
One rare book describes at length the ancient customs 
of the Chinese, and the drawings with which it is 
filled are vividly expressive of the life described. It 
is not necessary to understand the text. As a whole 
the collection is much the most extensive of the kind 
in the country. 


The rooms of the Caxton Club were opened for the 
first time just after Christmas, and an exhibition of 
etchings was held there, illustrative of the work on 
that subject by the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
The Caxton Club was organized some time last 
spring, but it has only now begun to do its appointed 
work. Its three rooms in the University Club build- 
ing are furnished with admirable taste and dignity, 
the woodwork being of ebony, and the walls being 
covered with a lustrous dull green paper from Japan. 
Dull red hangings, and tables, chairs and book-cases 
excellently well designed complete the furnishing of 
apartments eminently suitable for this stately organ- 
ization. Mr. Jas. W. Ellsworth is President of the Club; 
Mr. George Higginson, Jr., Treasurer, and Mr. W. 
Irving Way, Librarian. The officers purpose holding 
monthly exhibitions during the season, after the 
manner of the Grolier Club in New York, which is 
the model upon which this one is founded. And 
there are certainly enough lovers of well printed 
books in this city to make it a success. 

Rand, McNally & Co., recently published a trans- 
lation of the ‘Memoirs of an Artist,” by Charles 
Francois Gounod. The translator, Miss Annette E. 
Crocker, does much better work than her preface 
would lead one to expect, and the autobiography it- 
self is interesting and animated. The writer has a 
frank boyish sort of egotism, which is rather attrac- 
tive than otherwise. He tells with concise simplicity 
the story of his life; and some of his friendships, 
notably that with Ingres, give him capital material. 
He seems to have suffered less than most artists from 
disappointment and failure, and it is therefore easier 
for him to be philosophical. Still it is rather surpris- 
ing to find this remark afrofos of the failure of his 
first opera,—‘‘ It may be set down as a principle, I 
think, that a dramatic work always has, or nearly so, 
all the success that it deserves with the public.” But 
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perhaps it was not so easy to see the truth of this 
reflection at the moment, and Mr. Gounod's confi- 
dence in the public may have grown with its appre- 
ciation of his work. The same firm publishes ‘‘ Mari- 
posilla,”’ a California novel by Mrs. Charles Stewart 
Daggett, whose intensity of passion is not quite con- 
cealed by crudity of form and expression. 

The exquisite little book which Mr. William Morris 
printed at the Kelmscott Press for Way and Williams, 
of this city, was recently received here. It is a copy 
of the graceful, imaginative sketch called ‘“‘ Hand 
and Soul,” which Dante Gabriel Rossetti published 
originally in 7%e Germ, the ill fated organ of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Morris has given this prose 
idyl a setting that is eminently fit, proving again how 
well he understands the art of decorative designing. 
Especially for work like Rossetti's is his characteristic 
manner appropriate, and the loveliness of the present 
book could not easily be equalled. This is the first 
time that Mr. Morris has honored an American firm 
in this way. The book will not be sent out for review. 
In connection with John Lane, Way and Wiliiams 
are about to publish ‘‘ The Were-Wolf,”” by Clemence 
Housman, with six illustrations by Laurence Hous- 
man; and ‘‘ The Wood of the Brambles,” by Frank 
Mathew. The latter is a story of the uprising in 
Ireland in 1798; and Mr. Mathew made a careful 
study of Wexford, the scene of the rebellion, as well 
as of the romantic history of the time itself. ‘‘ The 
Were-Wolf”’ is a grewsome tale, written with much 
art to produce a creeping effect of horror. There is 
nothing more uncanny than the kind of creature it 
describes; but the narrative is not concise enough 
towards the end, so that the interest inevitably 
relaxes. Mr. Housman’s drawings cleverly suggest 
the weird nature of the book they illustrate. 
Together with Elkin Mathews, the same firm will 
publish “‘ Ecce Puella, and Other Prose Imaginings,”’ 
by William Sharp. And in addition to these, two 
American books are announced, one by Elia W. 
Peattie, of Omaha, and the other a sonnet sequence, 
called ‘‘The Lamp of Gold,” by Florence Lydia 
Snow, who is at the head of the Kansas Academy of 
Language and Literature. The latter is divided into 
seven parts of seven sonnets each, and the idea is 
taken from the mention of the seven branched 
candlestick in ‘‘ The Marble Faun.” 


‘* Little Leaders,” by Mr. William Morton Payne, 
of this city, has been very well received by the 
local critics, not so much, I fancy, because of the 
apprehension with which his caustic pen is regarded 
as because of the real merit of the essays. Mr. 
Payne has an admirable style, of which directness 
and force are the salient characteristics. His standard 
in criticism is unusually high, and he refuses to be 
moved from his firm base by current fads. But 
though this is a good quality in itself, it leads toa 
certain rigidity of judgment, which fails to find the 
gold that sometimes underlies unconventionality of 
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form. Mr. Payne's opinions, however, are based 
upon a wide knowledge of the classics and of other 
literatures than our own, and bis conservative influ- 
ence in criticism is distinctly healthful. He is assistant 
editor of the Dza/, in which these essays appeared. 
Their subjects have a decided contemporary interest, 
and the book is most attractive in its binding of 
bright red. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have just published ‘“‘ Songs 
from the German,” by J. S. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria; and “Songs of Night and Day,”’ by Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, who has a diverting way of 
using gay and tripping measures for solemn sub- 
jects. 

The books which sold best here during the holiday 
season were ‘A Bachelor's Christmas,’’ by Robert 
Grant; ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ and “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” by Ian Maclaren; “‘ Prisoner of Zenda,” 
by Anthony Hope; ‘‘ College Girls,” by Abby Carter 
Goodloe ; ‘‘ Memoirs of the Countess Krasinska’”’; ‘A 
Gentleman Vagabond,”’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
‘*A Wise Woman,” by Clara Louise Burnham; ‘‘A 
Singular Life,” by Mrs. Phelps-Ward; ‘‘ When Val- 
mond Came to Pontiac,” by Gilbert Parker, and 
“The Red Cockade,”” by Stanley Weyman. 

Escondido. 
SOME OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
OPINIONS. 
(From “ Letters of Matthew Arnold.”’) 


Goethe's thorough sincerity, writing about nothing 
that he had not experienced. 

Hardly Raphael himself is better worth seeing 
than Rubens at his best. 

Ruskin'’s ‘‘Modern Painter’s,’’ full of excellent 
apercus, as usual, but the man and character too 
febrile, irritable and weak to allow him to possess the 
ordo concatenatio veri (the method and logical 
arrangement of truth). 

It is a great thing to give true feeling in poetry, but 
I do not at present care much for poetry ; it can give 
me true thought as well. It is the alliance of these 
two which makes great poetry, the only poetry really 
worth very much. 

What makes Burke stand out so splendidly among 
politicians is that he treats politics with his soul and 
imagination. 

I do not think Tennyson a great and powerful 
spirit in any line—as Goethe was in the line of 
modern thought; Wordsworth in that of contempla- 
tion ; Byron even in that of passion. 


=‘ Miss Blue Stocking” is a new recruit in the 
ranks of the “ greenery-yallery”’ periodicals. It is 
3x9% inches in size, the advertising matter being 
printed in the lower margin. It will be published 
semi-monthly by Miss Blue Stocking Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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TWO LITERARY SISTERS. 
Rosa Mulholland is a daughter of the late Joseph 
Stevenson Mulholland, M. D., of Belfast, where Miss 
Mulholland was born about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Her eldest sister is the Lady Russell, wife of 
Lord Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, well known as Sir Charles Russell, in con- 
nection with the great Parnell Commission and the 
Behring Sea Arbitration. Miss Mulholland herself is 
married to the eminent historian John T. Gilbert, 
LL. D., author of ‘‘ The History of the City of Dub- 
lin,” as well as author and editor of several important 
standard works, including ‘“‘ The History of the Irish 
Confederation of 1643 and the National Manuscripts 
of Ireland,” published by command of Queen Vic- 
toria. Miss Mulholland began her literary career at 
a very early age, when her contributions to A// the 
Year Round received warm encouragement from the 
late Charles Dickens, at whose suggestion her novels, 
‘‘Hester’s History”’ and ‘‘The Wicked Woods of 
Tobereevil,” were written for his periodical, then 
edited by himself. Two shorter stories, ‘‘The Late 
Miss Hollingford” and ‘ Eldergowan,” were especi- 
ally approved of by Dickens, and republished. A 
number of other short stories have been republished 
under the titles of ‘‘ Marigold and Other Stories” and 
“The Haunted Organist of Hurly Burly and Other 
Stories,” ‘‘ The Wild Birds of Killeevy”’ was pub- 
lished first in the /rish Monthly, and afterwards in 
book form, and is in its third edition. ‘‘A Fair 
Emigrant”’ first appeared in an American magazine, 
the Catholic World. ‘‘ Marcella Grace”’ is a reprint 
from the /rish Monthly. “The Squire’s Grand- 
daughters’’ appeared first in an English periodical, 
the Household Magazine, and ‘‘The Mystery of 
Hall-in-the-Wood,”’ a story for boys and girls, in 
Young England. For children and young people 
she has written ‘‘ Four Little Mischiefs,” ‘ Hetty 
Gray,” ‘‘ Giannetta ” and ‘‘ Banshee Castle’’; (1894) 
‘‘ The Little Flower Seekers,’’ ‘‘ Puck and Blossom,” 
‘Five Little Farmers,’’ ‘‘ The Walking Trees and 
Other Tales,” ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Simply Told for 
the Young,” ‘‘ Holy Childhood,” a very original and 
beautiful Prayer-book; ‘Spiritual Counsels for the 
Young” and “ The First Christmas.”” Miss Mul- 
holland also collected some years ago her early 
poems under the title of ‘‘ Vagrant Verses,” and 
these were very favorably received by the critics and 
the public. 

Miss Clara Mulholland is much younger than her 
sister. At first she catered almost exclusively for 
youthful readers, but her publishers and the National 
Press Agency have more recently induced her to 
write a considerable number of longer stories of a 
more ambitious character. ‘‘The Adventures of 
Little Snowdrop,’”’ and most of her tales, had de- 
lighted their set of magazine readers before appear- 
ng as separate volumes. ‘“‘ Little Merry Face and 
His Crown of Content"? and ‘The Little Bog- 
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Trotters” are two of her best stories for juvenile 
readers, while their seniors have given a warm wel- 
come to her “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “ A Striking 
Contrast,” ‘‘ Lady Strathmore’s Stratagem,”’ “‘ John 
Lawson's Ward”’ and ‘‘ Two Against One.” Miss 
Clara Mulholland began a new novel, called ‘“‘ Held 
Captive,” in Zhe Lady, for September, 1895. 

Current Literature. 

WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 

Walter Blackburn Harte is only by adoption an 
American. He was born some twenty-seven years 
ago in England, in Bedford, where John Bunyan 
lived, and received his early education in one of the 
public schools of that place. In his teens, business 


SS 


—— 





reverses in the family forced him to leave school and 
begin life in earnest in a law office in one of the old 
inns of courtin London. He taught himself short-hand 
and continued his education in evening schools. At 
sixteen he gave up work and secured a year and a half 
of regular schooling, after which he went to work as a 
reporter on one of the minor London papers. His work 
was not of much account, but it took him into Fleet 
Street, and gave the literary passion that had con- 
sumed him from childhood something to feed upon. 
But a few months of this life showed him its limita- 
tions as to opportunities, and, as his face had long 
been turned toward America, the boy—for he was 
but a boy—decided to come here. It was some nine 
years ago that he landed in Montreal, with a few 
pounds in his pocket, and after several temporary 
engagements in various lines again plunged into 
newspaper work, 
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‘Provincial journalism,” he says, “ affords some 
intimate acquaintance with real life, but it is dis- 
tinctly inimical to the cultivation of any literary 
aims or graces.”” He went from Montreal to Toronto 
and other Canadian cities, and while engaged in the 
press gallery of the House of Commons in Ottawa he 
wrote a number of articles for American magazines 


The Red Wolf 


ITH the fall of the leaf 
comes the wolf, wolf, wolf, 
The old red wolf at my door. 
And my hateful yellow dwarf, 
with his hideous. crooked 
laugh, 
Cries ‘‘ Wolf, wolf, wolf!” at 
my door. 


With the still of the frost comes 
the wolf, wolf, wolf, 

The gaunt red wolf at my door. 

He’s as tall as a Great Dane, 
with his grizzly russet mane; 

And he haunts the silent woods 
at my door. 


Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 


on the Canadian Parliament and various social and 
politicalthemes. Hecentributed to Cosmopolitan, New 
England Magazine and Forum. Finally, however, 
he drifted to New York and later went to Boston. In 
1891 he became assistant editor of the Mew England 
Magazine, and the same year began the series of 
literary causeries under the caption of ‘‘ In a Corner 
at Dodsley’s” that were so long one of the most 
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attractive features of that magazine. He says of 
them: ‘‘I first took down the shutters at Dodsley’s in 
October, 1891, in the darkest, poorest, dismalest alley- 
way in all Grub Street, and for over two years I was 
to be found there by all those who cared to venture 
in the literary slums. I chose the name partly out 
of a contradictory humor, my shop being situated so 
very far away from Pall Mall, 
where Robert Dodsley’s smart 
bookshop stood in Pope’s and Dr. 
Johnson's day, and partly because 
obscurity and squalor are forever 
associated with the attractions of 
antiquarianism, and I could only 
hope in such a quarter to attract 
the curious.” 

So many were inclined to ad- 
venture thus, however, that the 
Dodsley papers have served to 
connect Mr. Harte’s name per- 
manently with belles lettres, and 
have caused such critics as Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, Isaac Zangwill, 
Richard Le Gallienne and Walter 
Lewin, of the London Academy, 
to hail him as one of America’s 
coming writers. 

A year or so ago Mr. Harte had 
a relapse into journalism, serving 
as awriter of Sunday specials on 
the Boston Journal. He was then 
for a year on the staff of the 
Arena, where some of his later 
essays soon to be put together in a 
new volume, appeared. He has 
lately published in different maga- 
zines a number of striking short 
stories, and expects in time to bring 
out a volume of these. It will be 
a pity, however, if this should 
mean that we are to have no new 
essays from his pen. The appetite 

' awakened in this direction by the 
collected papers in the little book 
| called. ‘‘ Meditations in Motley,” 
| decidedly calls for more. The 
papers are full of quaint humor 
and wisdom and sufficiently 
savored with an occasional 
judicious pinch of attic salt to be 
suggestively stimulating. They 
bristle with extravagances, and Mr. Harte is 
by no means always to be taken seriously; but 
his extravagance is of a wholesome sort. His con- 
stant protest against the utilitarian spirit of the age is 
timely and the literary flavor of his thought is deli- 
cate and appetizing. He is a thoroughly independ- 
ent thinker, with an insight that renders independ- 
ence of value. Nor is the cup of humorous raillery 
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he offers the world none the less enjoyable for the 
tang of bitterness sometimes to be discerned therein. 

Mr. Harte’s long journalistic training has made 
him a persistent and tireless worker. Trained in the 
newspaper school he is a typical Yankee to-day, and 
is never long idle. His latest venture in the literary 
world is the launching and editing of the Fly Leaf. 
This is a pamphlet periodical which in shape and 
appearance belongs to the attractive class of bibelots 
suddenly brought into popularity by the initiation of 
the Chap Book, to whom the honor of making the 
first experiment belongs. The Chap Book, however, 
was not an zxvention, but simply a revival of one of 
the oldest forms of popular literature, which flourished 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as it 
promises to flourish again in our day. The Fi Leaz 
is not an imitation of the Chap Book, but occupies a 
distinct field of its own. It is a mirror of American 
life and literature at this end of the century, and in 
its mode of procedure is rather a return to the vigor- 
ous outspoken fashion of ah earlier day—of 
the time of Dean Swift, and of the pam- 
phleteering days of Dr. Johnson and Pope. 

It is peculiarly fitting this old way of 
reaching the public should be revived in 
our day, when the whole mass of people 
are reading something, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, and have not too much time for 
reading or getting familiar with good litera- 
ture. The bibelots of contemporary litera- 
ture can reach the masses on a different 
plane from that of the newspapers, and 
more effectively than most books which 
are prohibitive in price, and they can influ- 
ence popular taste for good or evil. Mr. 
Harte’s aim is to show that the best and 
most robust thought and literature can be 
also the most amusing, and he aims to 
present to his own generation especially the 
strong and forceful work of the younger 
generation of American writers now coming 
to the front. Neither he nor the Fly Leaf 
is in the least decadent, and there is a 
strong undercurrent of purpose and con- 
structive literary aim in everything that 
appears in his pamphlet-periodical. It 
discusses life and literature as seen to-day 
from the standpoint of the Modern Man, 
and its serious significance for all interested 
in standard or contemporary literature, is its 
robust and masculine, forceful and coura- 
geous dealing with all the varied aspects 
and phases of modern life and thought. 
Mr. Harte’s definition of ‘‘the New Man 
and New Woman” is as follows: ‘‘ Those 
whose culture and knowledge is colored and 
rounded out with the larger perception of 
natural law revealed by modern science.” 

The Fy Leaf has met with an immediate 
success. 
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=Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have in hand 
an historical novel entitled ‘‘Two Queens.” Itis a 
translation from the German of Baron Semolin, the 
son of the famous Count Semolin, who rendered such 
signal service to Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark 
and Queen Marie Antoinette, and who came into pos- 
session of several private letters and diaries entrusted 
by the latter to Count Fersen. The story opens with 
a description of the Court at Copenhagen, and the 
position occupied by Sir Robert Keith, the British 
ambassador. The heroine is Renira Beauclerc, a 
newly appointed Maid of Honor, whose birth and 
parentage are enveloped in mystery. After the death 
of the Queen, at the early age of twenty-three, the 
scene then changes to Paris, where Renira Beauclerc 
is found in attendance on Marie Antoinette, and re- 
mains with her to the end. The mystery of her birth 
is revealed in the last chapter. The book has been 
translated under the advice of Prof. Max Miiller, 
who contributes a preface. London Academy. 


“ Then I crawled up the rocks and peered over.’ 


The Merriam Company. 
From ‘‘ Reuben Stone’s Discovery; or, The Young Miller of Torrent Bend.” 





REVIEWS. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S ESSAYS. 
STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 

Frederic Harrison 224 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

$1.23. 
Even after all that has been written about Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens, and their contempo- 
raries, Mr. Frederic Harrison has found much that is 
fresh and interesting to say about them in his “ Studies 
in Early Victorian Literature.” Published originally 
in the Forum, they were composed, in the first in- 
stance, for an American audience, but, except in a 
few small points, this has hardly been allowed to in- 
terfere with Mr. Harrison’s treatment of his subjects ; 
very naturally, since Macaulay and Thackeray and 


Bi i 


Queen Ulrica Leonora II. Charles XII's Younger Sister. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


From ‘‘ Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire.” 


the rest of them have as many and as careful readers 
across the Atlantic as here. A man must not write of 
them for Americans as though he were making dis- 
coveries ; what they ask is the personality of the critic, 
his point of view, the impression that the books have 
made upon him. Obviously it is not possible within 
the limits of a brief review to follow Mr. Harrison 
through his very various criticisms. It is enough to 
say that he finds Carlyle, with all his force and in- 
sight, ‘‘full of wrong judgments and fallacies,” often 
outrageous in his language, and guilty of a fatal mis- 
take in having isolated himself from the world ; that 
he once again exposes Macaulay’s cheap and easy 
rhetorical methods while doing justice to his extraor- 
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dinary knowledge and, what is more important, to 
the essential rightness of most of his judgments; that 
he owns to a very vivid admiration for Disraeli’s nov- 
els, from ‘‘ Coningsby " to ‘‘ Lothair’’; that he finds 
Dickens a man of ‘‘ supreme gifts” and “ many short- 
comings”; that he does the justice done by all the 
world to Charlotte Bronté's genius, and to the fact 
that, in spite of her heaviness of hand, George Eliot 
‘raised the whole art of romance to a higher plane.’ 
It is hardly necessary to say that all this, and much 
more, is stated with the vigor, fluency, and command 
of phrase that is natural to Mr. Harrison. That we 
agree with him in all his judgments, or in the bulk of 
them, we cannot say; we think that he overstates the 
case as to the predominance of the sociological side in 
modern English literature, though it is doubtless a 
very important feature; and we are certain that he 
misses the mark when he writes of Anthony Trollope = 
—‘ With him our language lost the last of those com- 
panions of the fireside in mansion and cottage whose 
names are household words, whose books are in every 
hand, where the English tongue is heard.’’ There are 
many living writers who have secured, both at home 
and in the most distant parts of America, Australia, 
and Africa, an audience far wider and far more con- 
stant than Trollope ever knew. At the same time it 
is pleasant to find a competent authority coming to 
the rescue of Trollope’s reputation, and giving a 
scornful generation to understand that there were peo- 
ple thirty years ago who had every reason to know 
what good novels were, and who delighted in Trol- 
lope’s pictures of English country life, the certainty 
of their drawing and tlie essential truth of their color- 
London Times. 


CHARLES XII. 


AND THE COLLAPSE OF THE SWEDISH EMPIRE, 1682- 
1719. By R. Nisbet Bain, author of “ Gustavus III, of 
Sweden.”’ Illustrated. Heroes of the Nations. 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


The reign of Charles XII, of Sweden, is the begin- 
ning of modern history in Eastern Europe. His 
campaigns showed the weakness of Poland and the 
strength of Russia. With him ended in the north, 
the control of the Baltic by one Scandinavian power 
after another, and in the south, the effective strength 
of the Sultan. The Turk had armies for a century 
later, but no Turkish army again won a great victory 
after that, whose fruits were lost to Charles and the 
Sultan by the treachery of the Vizier in command. 
Charles himself also was the last great sovereign to. 
carry on personal war on a great scale. In the two 
centuries since, wars have been national. The wars. 
of Charles, without him, would never have been 
waged. 

These varied aspects of his reign and the singular 
unity of his career, should have made Charles the 
favorite subject of biographies, but the life by 
Mr. R, Nisbet Bain, in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’” 
series, is the first which has appeared in English. 
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DeFoe wrote anonymously the story of his cam- 
paigns “by a Scots gentleman in the Swedish 
service.”’ Voltaire’s life has been translated, he is 
the hero of two or three books for boys—he was 
King at fifteen and won Narna at eighteen, and there 
are numerous sketches; but no ordered life. The 
modern investigation of the period in Sweden has 
laid bare all the materials of his reign. The present 
King, Frederic Oscar, has written copiously upon 
him and there has been an imposing reprint of all the 
documents connected with him. 

Mr. Bain, somewhat trammelled by this wealth of 
material has made his work too much a compilation 
and too little a centered organic whole; but this is 
a criticism of the work as literature rather than as 
history, and the two are not the same thing in these 
days, rather otherwise. Nor has Mr. Bain quite 
grasped the significance and relation of the career 
of Charles. This said, all is said. A dull book 
could not be made of the life of this Northern Berserk. 
Mr. Bain sketches the condition of Sweden and the 
preparatory reign of Charles XI., his father. The 
son’s career is the story of his battles. They came 
thick and fast, victories all for nine years, 1700-1709, 
when Pultawa sealed his fate and drove him into 
Turkey, defeated by the leaden inert resistance of 
Russia, There followed six years of exile, and then 
of hopeless struggle before his death at Frederiksten, 
shot in the trenches by a chance ball. 

Mr. Bain’s story has no lack of clarity, There 

are plans of battles and a sketch of theregion, The 
succession of incidents is kept well in hand. The in- 
trigues and state-craft of the day have enough 
description. 
Save as the dis- 
graceful execu- 
tion of Polkul, 
a lasting blot on 
Charles, releg- 
ated to a foot 
note, the faults 
of the King are 
fairly presented; 
but the fatal re- 
sults of his reign 
have scarcely 
sufficient de- 
scription. He 
found Sweden 
great. He left 
her a third-rate 
power. 


=Miss Dorothy 
Marvin by J. C. 
Snaith, is to be 
published im- 
mediately by D. 
Appelton & Co. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Montagu Burrows. 372-pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.60. 

The main purpose of this work is to show the contin- 

uity or continuous development of British foreign 

policy. Now and again, temporarily distorted or 
even reversed by dynastic interests, by careless diplo- 
macy, by erratic statesmanship, by ecclesiastical dis- 
sensions, by foreign rivalry, or by stress of circum- 
stances, it has, in Capt. Burrow’s opinion, always. 
reverted to the course prescribed by nature and 
approved by experience. This book was written to- 
prove that, deeply implicated as England has become 
at certain times in the balance of power in Europe, 
yet she has never long lost sight of her unique posi- 
tion as an extra-Continental power, a position which, 
as her navy, her commerce, and her colonies grew, 
was destined to expand into that of a world-wide 
maritime empire. The delineation of the evolution, 
oscillation, and reconciliation of these two principles. 
of national policy is the aim kept in view throughout 
the pages of this book. N.Y, Sun. 

A very strong book on one side of the question. 

It is a prolonged eulogy of England's attitude toward 

foreign nations, either that or an apology for it. Pro- 

fessor Burrows is one of our best scholars; he is. 
thoroughly conversant with the general principles as 
also with the details of modern history, but he is by 
no means without his prejudices, and these prejudices- 
in favor of England are apt in many instances to- 
blind him to her faults. In his preface he says: ‘‘ The- 


The body of Charles XII. carried by his officers across the Norwegian Frontier. 
From a picture in the Swedish Academy. 


y 
From “ Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire.” 
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main. purpose of this work has been to show the con- 
tinuity, the continuous development of British foreign 
policy. Now and again distorted or even reversed by 
dynastic interests, by careless diplomacy, by erratic 
statesmanship, by ecclesiastical dissensions, by for- 
eign rivalry, by stress of circumstances, it has always 
reverted, as it ever will revert, to the course prescribed 
by nature and approved by experience.’’ 

This is only another way of saying that the policy 
of England has been continuously in one direction, 
though in many instances it has been in some other 
direction. Perhaps that might be said of other 
nations also, Admitting, as the Professor does, that 
her policy has been changed on very many occasions 
to suit circumstances, it seems that the claim to 
continuity is rather far fetched. 

The Professor begins as far back as the time of 
Elizabeth and brings us down through the Tudors 


Hawthorne. 
After an engraving from the painting by C. G. Thompson. 


G. P. Putnam Sons. 
From ‘Sketches from Concord and Appledore.” 


and Stuarts to the present. sovereign. He shcws 
plainly enough that England has always kept in 
mind her own interests and disregarded the rights of 
other nations. He doesn't quite intend to do this, of 
‘course. He shows a decided talent for apology, and 
curious skill in the manipulation of facts, but all 
the same that is the impressiun left on the reader’s 
mind. 

It is, however, a wonderfully interesting volume, 
and one which you can scarcely do without, if you 
‘care to be instructed in such matters. You will con- 
stantly find yourself controverting the Professor's 
‘statements, but that is not a bad thing to do. 

N. Y. Herald. 
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SKETCHES FROM CONCORD AND 
APPLEDORE. 

Concord Thirty Years Ago; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Louisa M. Alcott; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Matthew 
Arnold; David A, Wasson; Wendell Phillips; Apple- 
dore and its Visitors; John Greenleaf Whittier. By 
Frank Preston Stearns, author of “ Real and Ideal in 
Literature,” etc. 276 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 63. 

A volume of reminiscences is commonly the last 

book that an author publishes, if, indeed, he does not 

leave the task to his literary administrator. There 
are not, however, wanting instances to the contrary: 
and in the present case the writer's object is more 
especially to attract public attention to the lives and 
works of two distinguished men, one of whom has 
been hitherto little appreciated, and the other greatly 

misunderstood. His position in regard to David A. 

Wasson has already been challenged, but we think 

that it will endure the test of time. If these pages 

shall succeed in restoring to Wendell Phillips a por- 
tion of the fame which he lost by the wayward course 
of his declining years, they will not have been written 
in vain. Philadelphia Press. 


TEN YEARS OF FIGHTING. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES OF WAR AND PEACE. By 
Archibald Forbes. With portrait of the author. 368 pp. 
8vo, $r.90; by mail, $2 08. 


Twenty-five years ago, in the Franco-Prussian. war, 
Archibald Forbes got his chance as war correspon- 
dent to the Daily News, and made the most of it. 
The generation that remembers that great struggle is 
never likely to forget the wonderful pictures of the 
fighting furnished to the Daily News by its active and 
brilliant correspondent in the field. Mr. Forbes’s 
new book consists mainly of a retrospect of his many 
campaigns. His hand has lost no tittle of its old cun- 
ning. His pictures are admirably clear cut. No 
other writer can bring the thrilling scenes of the bat- 
tlefield before his readers in quite the vivid way to 
which Mr. Forbes has accustomed us. We follow him 
through the phases of his stirring career in a breath- 
less pleasure. We see Moltke before Metz, the terri- 
ble day of Gravelotte, the horrors of that vast death- 
trap at Sedan, the bloody finish of the Commune, 
Plevna, Ulundi, and many another picture, almost as 
clearly as if we had ridden at Mr. Forbes’s side. 
There are, indeed, few romances more enthralling 
than these plain tales of an old campaigner. 

Ten years of such a life, comprising the Franco- 
Prussian war, the crushing of the Commune, the 
Turko-Servian war, the Russo-Turkish campaign, the 
Afghan and the Zulu wars, with all their risks, expo- 
sure, privations, worries, and immense physical exer- 
tion, are enough to take the vigor out of the strongest 
frame, as Mr. Forbes has found to his cost. But, be- 
sides the mere physical wear and tear, the intense 
application needed for transcribing and despatching, 
directly from the scenes of the battlefield, long col- 
umns of copy to the newspaper one serves, after a 
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breathless ride of perhaps one or two hundred miles, 
must be extremely exhausting. 

Where every page is brimful of interest and inci- 
dent, it is difficult to single out one part of this excel- 
lent book in preference to another. ‘‘Ten Years of 
War Correspondence,” ‘‘ Moltke before Metz,”’ ‘‘ The 
Dark Days of Sedan,” ‘‘ Ambush against Ambush,” 
‘‘The Crushing of the Commune,” ‘‘ The Death of 
the Prince Imperial,’’ and ‘‘On the Old Warpath” 
are all full of brilliant and most memorable pictures. 
“The Future of the Wounded in War’? is a chapter 
that should commend itself to soldiers even more 
than to civilians. Mr. Forbes hints that in the 
next great European battle the casualities will 
exceed 140,000 men, and that, apart from the 
dead, surgical accommodation ought to be pro- 
vided for 105,000 wounded combatants—a 
manifestly impossible task! The chapter on 
“Soldiers’ Wives’’ is as deeply interesting to 
men as towomen. “ Soldiers I Have Known” 
fitly concludes the book. Here the author 
reviews with much candor the great figures in 
war with whom he has been acquainted. They 
are a wonderful gallery: Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Moltke, the Crown Prince, Prince Frederic 
Charles, Bazaine, Macmahon, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Skobeleff, Gourko, Osman Pacha, 
Wolseley, Roberts, Evelyn Wood, Redvers 
Buller, Herbert Stewart, and the rest of them. 

Mr. Forbes has a very high opinion of Lord 
Wolseley’s merits, and describes him as “‘ like- 
ly to prove equal to any future that may come 
to him.”” Lord Roberts, the late Sir Herbert 
Stewart, and Sir Evelyn Wood, all have Mr. 
Forbes's good word; while of Sir Redvers 
Buller, that ‘‘stern-tempered, ruthless, sat- 
urnine man,” he speaks in the highest possible 
terms. ‘‘I regard him,” he says, ‘‘as the 
strongest soldier of the British army to day; 
and if he remains in the service and there be 
hot work again in our time, I predict for Buller 
a great fighting career.”’ 

In view of complications now looming in the 
not very remote future, it is comforting to hear 
these opinions—the opinions of an undoubted 


expert—on British commanders. There is a_ G. P, Putnam Sons. 


good deal more of war than of peace in this 
volume; yet the sketches, ‘Our Parish Murderer,” 
“‘A Hill Story,” and “An Honest-Born Boy,” reveal 
an unexpected side to Mr. Forbes's talents, and 
should not be passed over. In fine, this book will 
deservedly take rank as one of the most interesting 
of the year. Few men, or women, are likely to take 
it up without perusing it diligently to its last page. 
London Saturday Review. 





=The next volume in Macmillan's series of 
“Illustrated Standard Novels” will be Disraeli’s 
“Sybil.” 
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BISMARCK AND GERMANY. 


BISMARCK S TABLE TaLk. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes. By Christian Lowe, M. A., author 
of “ Prince Bismarck ; An Historical Biography,’’ etc. 
With portrait. 387 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 

Mr. Lowe's volume is based on the two works pub- 

lished in Germany by Herr von Poschinger, and 

entitled respectively ‘ Fiirst Bismarck und die Parla- 
mentarier: Die Tischgespiiiche des Reichskanzlers ”’ ; 
and ‘‘Fiirst Bismarck: Neue Tischgesprache und 

In'erviews."’ ‘‘ These bulky volumes,” says Mr. Lowe, 





Wendell ee. 
From ‘Sketches from Concord and Appledore.” 


‘have been carefully compiled from a great variety 
of sources and private communications, etc.; and 
present the German Chancellor in his most human 
and interesting light.’’ Certainly they have enabled 
Mr. Lowe to make an exceedingly interesting and 
entertaining volume and to present the great Chancel- 
lor as he has chosen to show himself at different 
periods of his life in the freedom of familiar inter- 
course and in the confidence of private friendship. 
Mr. Lowe distributes his material in chapters corres- 
ponding to the several phases of Prince Bismarck’s 
career, and contributes an introduction and notes, 












based on his own wide knowledge of German and 
European politics. Copious as are the materials 
compiled by Herr von Poschinger, it is no doubt true, 
as Mr. Lowe says, that ‘‘the time has not yet come 
for the friends of the Prince to make public his 
private utterances in their free and complete form ” ; 
but enough has been given to the world to exhibit 
Prince Bismarck as a singularly racy and incisive 
talker ; as a man and a statesman frank and fearless 
in judgment, dauntless in action, relentless in policy ; 
seldom at fault in his grasp of character and ‘circum- 


Avil Printing Company. 


stance, and, whether right or wrong, immeasurably 
confident in himself—in a word, as a consummate 
man of action who knows what he wants and means 
what he says. Mr. Lowe, indeed, goes so far as to 
say that ‘‘enough has been done to show that 
Bismarck’s table talk possesses a charm far superior 
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to that of the greatest masters.of the art—such as 
Luther, Goethe, Johnson, or Coleridge.’”” The com- 
parison is surely rather inept. We might as well 
compare Thucydides with Shelley as compare Prince 
Bismarck with Coleridge, and to compare him with 
Goethe is about as profitable as to compare Alexander 
the Great with Plato. With Dr. Johnson he has more 
affinity, perhaps, but it is an affinity of character, not 
of talk, and the ‘‘ Clear your mind of cant” of the 
one might very well be taken as the keynote of the 
other's action and conversation. London Times. 


JOURNEY TO VENUS. 
THE PRIMEVAL WORLD. Its 
Wonderful Creations and Gi- 
gantic Monsters. By Gustavus 
W. Pope, M. D, author of 
“The Mohawk Chief,” etc. 
Illustrated. Romances of the 
Planets, No. 2. 499 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
The story opens on board an 
airship bound to another world. 
On board are a company of 
important social personages 
from the planet Mars, and a 
number of Terrestrials—a_peo- 
ple from this planet. The 
party first of all makes a tour 
of the points of interest on this 
globe, which includes every 
country and ocean between the 
poles. They camp in South 
America one night and the 
following afternoon are sailing 
over the plateaus and moun- 
tains of Wyoming. The ship 
then flies over the mountains, 
over Montana the Rockies, 
British Columbia, and after a 
journey of two thousand miles 
reaches the mouth of the great 
MacKenzie River; which emp- 
ties into the North Polar Ocean, 
at midnight. The travellers in 
one day’s flight leave the fertile 
plateaus of the midcontinent 
for the darkness of the Arctic 
night—fourteen hundred miles 
from the Pole. In Alaska they 
pick up an Esquimau and his 
family, who stolidly agree to 
travel to Mars without any com- 
plaint or regrets. In the Arctic 
regions they have several ad- 
ventures with enormous Polar bears and walrus. A 
polar blizzard follows. A description is then given of 
the Pole, which so many explorers have tried to 
reach in vain. Philadelphia Press. 


His Life and Services.”’ 


==The Century Dictionary is destined to take high 
rank. Call, San Francisco. 
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ANDREW GREGG CURTIN. 
His Life and Services. Edited by William H. Egle. 
M. D. Illustrated. 521 pp. 12mo, $2.50; by mail, 
$2.71. 
The life and services of the late Governor Curtin are 
well summed up in this book. It has chapters on 
various parts of his long and active career by those 
best fitted to tell the story of his achievements, Ex- 
Governor Pattison and Senator Quay, and Judge 
Biddle, Dr. Egle, the State Librarian, and General 
Gobin, and a long list of those who knew 
what Governor Curtin did for Pennsylvania, 
alike in peace and in war, have united in 
paying tribute to the memory of the man 
who filled a great place in the history of his 
native State and of the Union. As the 
War Governor of Pennsylvania he well 
deserves the warm praise of Colonel William 
B. Mann, and as a friend of common school 
education he earns the hearty encomium 
of the Superintendent of Education of the 
State, who shows how large a part Gov- 
ernor Curtin took in securing the legislation 
that brought Pennsylvania well forward in 
its school facilities. Governor Hastings and 
ex-Governor Beaver both speak as fellow- 
townsmen of Governor Curtin, and show 
the strong affection of the people with 
whom he lived. Ambassador McVeagh 
and ex-Secretary of Legation Coffee de- 
scribe Governor Curtin’s diplomatic career 
in Russia, where he made friends of all 
with whom he was brought in contact, 
from the Emperor to the plain citizen, who 
respected his manly and unaffected simpli- 
city, his patriotic love of his own country 
and his sympathy for the great nation in 
whose court he represented the United 
States with characteristic success and use- 
fulness in his own way. A very suggestive 
chapter of this Curtin memorial volume is 
that in which Judge Biddle records the 
services of Clement B. Barclay to the 
soldiers of Pennsylvaniain the War for the 
Union. Mr. Barclay was a simple private citi. 
zen, who from the outset devoted time and 
strength and means to the relief of our sol- 
diers, and by his helpful example encouraged 
the organization of Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, and the appointment of State agents to 
care for the soldiers in the field. It was characteristic 
of Governor Curtin that he appreciated the good that 
such a volunteer as Mr. Barclay could do, and gave 
him a commission that opened to him all the armies, 
Union and Confederate, and enabled him to carry 
his kindly help and sympathetic aid and encourage- 
ment to Pennsylvania soldiers in camp and on the 
field, in prison and on parole. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Arena Publishing Company. 
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DEAN HOLE’S BOOK ON AMERICA. 


A LittLe Tour IN AMERICA, By S. Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester. 297 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 

Dr. S. Reynolds: Hole, Dean of Rochester, is more or 

less known to American readers by his collection of 

reminiscences which saw the light some time ago. 

He has now set forth his observations during a short 

visit to this country in ‘‘ A Little Tour in America.” 

The dean delivered a course of lectures in some of 





Hartilion thrust his electric wand into the monster's jaw. 


From “‘ Journey to Venus.” 


our principal cities with the hope of securing a 
sufficient sum of money for the restoration of Ro- 
chester Cathedral. In this aim he seems to have 
been measurably successful, as we learn that he took 
home with him a surplus of £500 after the defrayal 
of his expenses. His comments on what he saw are 
usually intelligent, and they are always modest 
and good natured. He had some conception of the 
preparation which an English tourist ought to make, 
both in respect to reading and of mental attitude. 








298 


He remarks that a wise man before he visits America 
will read a trustworthy history of the country, such 
as Bryce's ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” or Goldwin 
Smith's smaller book on the same subject. He will 
also study a good modern map, and try to obtain 
letters of introduction to citizens of distinction. He 
adds: ‘‘ One more preparation remains for those who 
propose to visit the United States, the preparation of 
the mind itself, the elimination of prejudices, theories, 
verdicts pronounced without evidence, mere senti- 
ments, opinions formed from circumstances which no 
longer exist. * * * There cannot be a more 
disastrous mistake, the joint offspring of self-conceit 
and ignorance, than to frame from hearsay, or from 





The Editor Publishing Company. 


From “‘ Mrs, Délire’s Euchre Party and Other Tales.” 


a brief and partial acquaintance, dogmatical con- 
victions, laws unalterable as those of the Medes and 
Persians,” 

Naturally some of the first notes jotted down by 
this English traveller relate to our hotels. He ob- 
serves that ‘‘the hotels in New York and in the 
larger cities are very superior, excepting the small 
cluster of splendid inns which have been recently 
built in London, and their provincial satellites, to our 
own ; on a larger scale and of a more costly material, 
marble being largely used, and the charming varie- 
ties of American wood, elaborately carved.” The 
food is pronounced excellent in quality, abundant in 
variety, and well cooked. The Britisher, however, 
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‘does not at once understand the glass goblet of 
water and ice which invariably accompanies his 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner; yet the dryer climate 
and the warmer rooms not only expel his aversion, 
but tempt him to excess.”’ : 

In a chapter on the Federal Capital the author 
prints an interesting letter penned on July 27, 1761, 
by George Augustus Washington (the middle name 
was subsequently dropped) to Andrew Burnaby, 
Archdeacon of Leicester. In the course of this 
letter occur the words: ‘‘I deal little in politics; 
think of taking a trip to England.’’ Dean Hole is 
quite right in thinking that, of all the tributes of 
praise and gratitude paid to Washington by his own 
countrymen, that of Jefferson is the best, as being at 
once discriminative and based on through knowl- 
edge. He quotes a memorable passage, and it can- 
not be quoted too often, for while Jefferson does not 
hesitate to speak of Washington as “ slow in action, 
though irritable in temper, sometimes tremendous in 
his wrath, in conversation not above mediocrity, and, 
if called upon for sudden opinion, unready and em- 
barrassed,”’ he declared him to have been “ incapable 
of fear, inflexible in justice, in every sense of the 
word a wise, a good and a great man; warm in his 
affections, handsome in his appearance, graceful in 
his manner, the best horseman of his age; and it 
may be truly said that never did nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man great. It 
was his singular destiny and merit to lead the armies 
of his country successfully through an arduous war 
to the establishment of its independence, and to con- 
duct its councils through the birth of a Government, 
until it had settled down to order and peace.” 

From a chapter about “ universities and colleges,” 
we learn that, of all the educational institutions 
which our ecclesiastical tourist saw in the United 
States, Princeton seemed to him ‘by far the most 
picturesque; with its massive and beautiful buildings, 
not crowded together, but with ample surroundings, 
in a fair ground or ‘campus,’ with grass and trees, 
and a pleasant view of the country beyond, like the 
university in Tennyson's ‘ Princess,’ half garden and 
half town.”’ 

To sum up, the reader of these notes of travel will 
discover that Dean Hole has never in his weakest 
moment imagined himself to be a great man, and 
has no desire to be taken for one. He is simply a 
good-natured person, possessed of an average uni- 
versity education, and decidedly more free from 
prejudice than the ordinary Englishman, for which 
reason he is qualified to see rather more and to give 
a somewhat more accurate report. N.Y, Sun. 


=Mme. Sarah Grand’s new novel, which the 
Messrs, Appleton will publish, will not be ready be- 
fore the spring; it is still unnamed, and its author 
prefers that nothing be said about it till it comes to 
speak for itself. N. Y. World. 
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EARLY PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 
THE GERMAN PIETISTS OF PROVINCIAL PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, By Julius F. Sachse. 8vo. 504 pp. Indexed. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.32. 
This is a volume full of interest for students of local 
history. It is an exhaustive study of the successive 
tides of various religious faiths that sought and found 
refuge in Penn’s liberal commonwealth, between 
1694 and 1708. It deals with the Pietists, the 
Moravians, the Rosicrucians, the Dunkers, the 
Lutherans, the Labodists, the Schwenkfelders, the 
Ephrata Community, the Hermits on the Wissahickon, 
the Mennonites, the German Baptists, and gives new 
and interesting details of the Quakers, the Presby- 
terians, the Church of England and the Swedes— 
each and all of whom helped to make up that large 
and harmonious company which availed itself of 
Penn’s broad tolerance, and made Pennsy]- 
vania the asylum for religious liberty. 
is full of curious antiquarian lore, and has 
a wealth of illustrations that bring out 
clearly many scenes of interest in and near 
Philadelphia. Few even of those who know 
Fairmount Park, remember that within its 
limits are scenes made historical by their 
connection with early settlers; that there is 
still standing on the banks of the Wissa- 
hickon the ‘‘ Hermitage,” in which the early 
religious emigrants found refuge, and that 
not far from it are the unmarked graves of 
the men who here sought peace and pro- 
tection from persecution. Mr. Sachse has traced the 
antecedents of many of these early settlers, and 
shows that at home in Germany they had been 
well educated, and that they brought with them 
many interesting relics of ancient faiths and curious 
customs. He has unearthed the horoscopes drawn 
by those who practiced astrology in all good 
faith, and he shows that the mystical doctrines 
of the Rosicrucians were preserved in what is now 
our matter-of-fact Philadelphia. 

His book is a monument of industrious research, 
applied to the collection of many forgotten facts, 
showing the strong array of evidence as to the good 
character and educational advantages of these early 


settlers, and as to the influence exercised by them on ~ 


the community around them. The record of these 
early provincial religious communities, large and 
small, has been too little regarded in the history of 
Pennsylvania, and it is only of recent years that the 
intelligent industry of the late Professor Sidensticker, 
the antiquarian research of Judge Pennypacker, and 
the steadfast labor of Mr. Sachse have been directed 
to the collection and publication of the facts, almost 
forgotten, that go to make up the material for a better 
acquaintance with our own early settlers. There is a 
surprising amount of curious lore in the pages of 
Mr. Sachse’s ‘‘ German Pietists,"" and in them we see 
how the wisdom of William Penn welcomed to his 
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infant colony the men who here found liberty to 


worship God according to their own faith. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


MRS. DELIRE’S EUCHRE PARTY 
AND OTHER TALES. By Evelyn Snead Barnett. 
With a portrait. 96 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 
Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett is a resident of Louis- 
ville, Ky. She is a new recruit in the ranks of south- 
ern writers who comes before the world in a dainty 
little volume bound in blue de ciel, and containing a 
quartet of gracefully written sketches, which originally 
appeared in the Courier Journad. 
In ‘* Mrs. Délire’s Euchre Party,” the title story, is 
presented that fashionable form of entertainment as 


/ Gt 
It #aZ 


Friends’ Meeting at 
Burlington. 


it appeared to a nov- 
itiate of a serious turn 
ofmind, Mrs. Barnett 
is evidently not a de- 
votee of progressive 
euchre. The story 
created considerable 
comment in  Louis- 
ville’s society circles 
upon the occasion of 
its first appearance 
and did much to bring its author into prominence. 


Julius Friedrich Sachse. 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. 
By Amory H. BRADFORD. 281 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
The theories of the two opposing schools of heredity 
and environment, as led by Herbert Spencer and 
August Weissman, are fairly presented in the open- 
ing chapters of Mr. Bradford's book. He clears the 
subject of much vagueness and difficulty, and in his 
use of these theories takes the middle course of 
selection of the best in each. He holds that ‘the 
science of sociology has taken its place beside 
theology, and even disputes its claim to be queen of 
the sciences, and therefore it is but just and proper 





From “ The German Pietists of 
Provincial Pennsylvania.’” 
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that sociology and theology should be studied con- 
jointly in order to obtain the facts of human nature 
and divine revelation, He considers the battling 
against exploded theories to be but a waste of time 
when the living forces of evil are so numerous and 
so vital. He does not offer his work as a solution of 
-ever-recurring problems, but hopes that it may aid in 
their solution, as he endeavors to apply them to some 
of the problems that face every Christian thinker and 
worker, and every man who has a consideration for 
the welfare of his fellow-men. 

The main purpose of his book is, however, not to 
‘suggest problems, but to establish the law of mental 
and moral transmission, and to suggest the remedy 
for crime and pauperism, for failures in will and duty 
—both of rich and poor, high and low. To this end 
he directs all the force of a calm, persuasive, thought- 
ful style in his chapter upon the “ Problem of the 
Home.”’ He goes farther than is safe in his argu- 
ment for the solubility of the marriage tie, but he also 
goes far in his emphasis upon the need of care in the 
assumption of this tie, both from rigid physical and 
moral standards—thus reducing to a minimum the 
dangers of discord and dissolution of the bond. In 
the problem of education he urges individual training 
and a knowledge of the ancestry and environment of 
the child. His conclusion that, ‘ however bad the 
vital inheritance, it may be modified and changed by 
good environment’’—throws the responsibility di- 
rectly upon Christian workers and thinkers, since to 
them belongs the faith which alone of all the religions 
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ot the world supplies motive sufficient to aid the 
most degraded ‘“‘to rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to better things.”’ 

The book is throughout brave and honest, and 
while it may clear away much old lumber of tradition 
and creed, it rebuilds at once a fairer temple of faith 
and love upon the divine example. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF CAPE HORN, 


A Study of Life in Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia, 
By John R. Spears. Illustrated. 319 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

This, if not a golden age, may be called an age of 

gold. Never has the world’s product of the precious 

metal been so great, and not even in the great period 
of adventure following the discovery of America was 
the quest of it so eager. We are hearing constantly 
of the gold mines of Africa and Australia, as well as 
of our own country, but it will surprise most readers 
to be told that ‘‘ neither Australia nor California in 
their roughest days afforded the dangers nor did they 
make the showings of gold—real placer gold for the 
poor man to dig—that have been and are still to be 
found in Tierra del Fuego and the adjoining islands.” 

Mr. Spears inakes this statement from personal 
observation, not as a miner, however, but as a re- 
porter. He announces frankly that his book is made 
up of newspaper articles written for the New York 

Sun, but it is not the worse on that account. A good 

newspaper style is entirely adapted to a book of 


Gold-washing machines, Paramo, Tierra del Fuego. 


G. P.“Putnam’s Sons, 


From “‘ The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn.” 
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travels, and Mr. Spear’s book is the better from his 
manner of grouping his subjects, by which means he 
conveysa great deal more information and more 
clearly than 
though he mere- 
ly recorded his 
personal move- 
ments, as the 
average travel- 
ler is prone to 
do. 

The region at 
the extremity of 
this continent is 
as nearly an un- 
known land to 
most of us as 
it was to the con- 
temporaries of 
Magellan. We 
have but the 
vaguest ideas of 
its geography, 
its inhabitants, 
its resources, or 
the extent to 
which they have 
been devel- 
oped. The book, as a whole, presents the narrative 
of a journey made in an Argentine naval transport 
along the coast of Patagonia, around Tierra del Fuego, 
and off to the east end of that “‘ graveyard of Cape 
Horn ships,” Staten Island. Mr. Spears is a close 
observer, and his book is full of the queer life of that 
little-known region. Philadelphia Times. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


SAMANTHA IN EUROPE. 


By ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). Illus- 
trated by C. de Grimm, 8vo. 714 pp. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.56. 

“Samantha “ had a true idea of her value when to 

“ Josiah’s”’ suggestion that she had written enough 

books she answered: ‘‘ Wall, Josiah, I’d hate to sad- 

den the world by sayin’ I wouldn’t write any more.” 

She understands her audience and knows that the 

world misses the man or woman who makes it laugh, 

and would be the poorer in the loss of her wit and 
wisdom, her cheerful philosophy. 

In this new volume of her experience in Europe, 
from the time she leans on the ship’s rail on the out- 
ward voyage apostrophizing the sunset, to her land- 
ing in Ireland, the journey through England and 
Scotland, and the continental tour, until she lands 
again in New York, the record is full of good say- 
ings, bits of description and keen appreciation, which 
any one of her readers might be glad to have written 
in less racy, though, perhaps, more cultured vernac- 
ular, 
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Under whatever sky we find her, under whatever 
circumstance, ‘‘Samantha”’ and her faithful ‘‘ pard- 
ner’’ are genuine American products, children of the 


Government Station at St John. 


From “ The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn.’ 


soil—shrewd, kindly, loquacious, inquisitive, generous 
and clean-minded, with every quality saturated 
through and through with humorous perception. 

The chapter in which ‘‘ Samantha ”’ gives an account 
of her interview with a piano tuner, having mistaken 
him for a doctor whom she desired to consult, is sup- 
posed to be very amusing. No less laughable are the 
efforts of ‘‘ Josiah’ in Germany and Belgium, when 
he “busts out” into asong,and to the dismay of 
‘‘Samantha”’ delivers ‘himself of: *‘ I am a married 
man, and not afraid to die.’’ His antics in Ireland, 
striving to pose as a banshee, are characteristic of his 
most mirth-provoking inspirations, and ‘‘ Samantha’s”’ 
‘lay ” for an interview with Queen Victoria, and how 
it developed, is as interesting. 

‘Josiah ”’ contributes more than his usual share to 
the success of the excursion. He is gallant and 
gay, but with masculine tenacity his heart turns ever 
back to the cliffs of Jonesville, and the great show 
places of Europe are but coigns of vantage for his 
noisy American eagle. 

De Grimm, the talented artist and caricaturist, has 
done his part to perfection in illustrating the book, 
and the 125 engravings do ample justice to the quaint 
phrases, pregnant expressions, mirth-provoking inci- 
dents and surprises which abound in its pages. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


=Eleonora Duse is to publish at Easter the bio- 
graphy which she has written of her grandfather, 

Luigi Duse, one of Goldoni’s best interpreters. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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REALITY OF THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 
By Thomson Jay Hudson, author of “ The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” etc. 326 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

The success that Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘ The Law of Psychic 

Phenomena,”’ published about three years ago, met 

with, induced him to prepare and publish the present 








‘Copyright 1895, From ‘Samantha in Europe,” Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York.) 
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volume, “ for the purpose of carrying to their legiti- 
mate conclusions some of the principles laid down”’ 
in his former one. 

That work was devoted almost exclusively to the 
consideration of the mental characteristics and powers 
of man as we find him in this life. The present work 
is devoted to a scientific inquiry concerning his pros- 
pects for a future life. 

Mr. Hudson, in pursuing his inquiry, has endeav- 
ored to follow the strictest rules of scientific induc- 
tion, taking nothing for granted that is not axiomatic, 
and holding that there is nothing worthy of belief 
that is not sustained by a solid basis of well-authenti- 
cated facts. 

After demonstrating his idea of the future life, he 
reaches the following conclusions, which, in the form 
of a brief résumé, give the salient features of his 
argument. 

His fundamental axiom is: ‘‘ There is no faculty, 
emotion, or organism of the human mind that has not 
its use, function, or object,”’ and his first great funda- 
mental fact presented to view is that man is endowed 
with a dual mind. He says: 


“ The fact of duality alone, considered in ‘connection with 
our fundamental axiom, is sufficient to put the intelligent 
observer upon an earnest inquiry into the possible use, func- 
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tion, and object of a dual mental organism, and his first in- 
quiry is, ‘ What possible use is there for two minds, if both 
are to perish with the body ?’ 

“ A future life, therefore, is at once suggested by this one 
isolated fact, and the suggestion is further strengthened by 
the fact that, while one of the two minds grows feeble as 
the body loses its vitality and is extinguished when the brain 
ceases to perform its functions, the other mind grows strong 
as the body grows weak, stronger still when the brain ceases 
to act, and reaches its maximum of power to produce ob- 
servable phenomena at the very hour of physical dissolu- 
tion. 

“Itis simply impossible, from these two facts alone, to 
resist the conclusion that the mind which reaches its maxi- 
mum of observable power at the moment of dissolution is 
not extinguished by the act of dissolution. These facts, 
therefore, constitute presumptive evidence of a future life. 
They are not claimed to be conclusive; yet it can truly be 
said that men of sound judgment habitually stake their 
dearest interests upon evidence less demonstrative of vital 
propositions. 

“It would, indeed, be difficult to find any other rational 
hypothesis that would explain all the phenomena pertaining 
to these two facts,”’ 


Mr. Hudson's next great fact, or congeries of facts, 
is this: 

“Each mind possesses powers which are not shared by 
the other; each of the two minds is hedged about by limita- 
tions not shared by the other. These powers and limita- 
tions are divided into three distinct classes—those which 
belong exclusively tothe objective mind, those which belong 
exclusively to the subjective mind, and those which are com- 
mon to both minds. 

“Those which belong to the first class pertain exclusively 
to physical life and environment; those which belong to the 
second class perform no function whatever in physical life, 
and are observable only under abnormal physical conditions, 
and those which belung to the third class are more or less 
imperfect—finite—in their manifestations in the objective 
mind, whereas each faculty is perfect in the subjective mind. 

“Thus we find man, as he is presented to us in the light of 
demonstrable facts, possessed of a dual mental organism, 
comprising two classes of faculties, each complete in itself.” 


In summing up, he says: 


“Here is a personality connascent with the physical 
organism, but possessing independent powers; a distinct 
entity, with the intellect of a god; a human soul, filled 
with human emotions, affections, hopes, aspirations, and 
desires; longing for immortal life with a passionate yearning 
that passeth understanding; possessing, in a word, all the 
intellectual and moral attributes of a perfect manhood, to- 
gether with a kinetic force often transcending, in its visible 
manifestations, the power of the physical frame ; in a word, 
‘a perfect being, nobly planned ’—a being of godlike powers 
and of infinite possibilities. 

“Ts it conceivable that there has been created such a 
manhood without a mission, such faculties without a func- 
tion, such powers without a purpose ?”’ N. Y. Times. 





(Copyright 1895. From “ Samantha in Europe,” Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York.) 
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BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


A Book of the Unseen. 
designs by T. B. Meteyard. 
by mail, $1.18. 

The charm of Bliss Carman’s ‘‘ Behind the Arras,” 

lies in its human-heartedness. Mr. Carman’s song is 

more natural and more powerful, therefore, when it 
is pitched in a minor strain. It is one of the poet's 
peculiarities that though he sings in a measure sad- 
dened by the knowledge of life and a philosophy that 
while hoping is wont to consider this mundane exist- 
ence a dull, drab stretch of time, to be borne with 
rather than enjoyed. Mr. Carman is 
thoughtful, for he has a philosophy of 
life that has sprung from his knowledge 
of the world, gained by experience and 
through what has appealed to him. His 
manner, on the other hand, is not always 
so happy. Mr. Carman can hardly be 
called a dexterous versifier, as for in- 
stance, where he rhymes “ shade”’ with 

‘‘said,”’ as in the first stanza of ‘‘ The 

Face in the Stream.”” One might also 

quarrel with the poet for the obscurity of 

“The Moondial.” Is there so much 

meaning that the lines are symbols, or 

is there so little that the lines are merely 

rhyming? ‘‘ The Lodger” affords a 

better opportunity for valuing Mr. Car- 

man’s performance than any other of 
the volume. It is curiously sympathetic, 
powerful and subtle, yet disagreeably 
repugnant to the ear in its versification 
at times. The poet uses that peculiar 
license that Kipling uses in his ballads to 

a marked degree, and that Browning 

used so much in his work, z. ¢. the sudden 

stopping of the rhythm and the intro- 
duction of a colloquialism for emphasis. 

This gives the verse a peculiar uneven- 

ness and in some places uncouthness, In Mr. 

Carman’s hands this sort of verse is a dangerous 

medium, and in no instance can it be said that this 

manner has the degree of inevitableness in Mr. Car- 
man’s verse that it has in the work of Browning or 

Kipling. ‘“ Behind the Arras,” the poem that gives 

the title to the volume, is a delightful bit of fancy, 

embodying the thought that life is but pretense in its 
outward show, and it is behind the semblance of 
things that we gain a knowledge of the real, the 
true and the beautiful. ‘‘ The Night Express” is 
vivid and dashing. ‘‘The Dustman”’ is dainty and 
quaint, somewhat in the manner of Eugene Field. 
Footlights. 


By Bliss Carman. With 
102 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 





="The Century Dictionary’ and Cyclopedia,” in 
its combination of excellences is certainly unrivalled 

in England or anywhere else. 
Chicago Dial, 
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Joseph Knight Company. 


From ‘ My Lady Nicotine: 
A Study in Smoke. 
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FRIVOLOUS CUPID. 


‘“‘The Prisoner of 
223 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 


By Anthony Hope, author of 
Zenda,” etc. Illustrated. 
by mail, 65 cents. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has been turning his talents to 
short story writing, and has produced a small volume 
of them under the title of ‘‘ Frivolous Cupid.” He 
has a light and sure touch, and in these stories his 
sparkle and brilliancy have not deserted him. They 
are not magazine stories by any means, and therefore 
they have a-charming style about them. In one 
called ‘ Reluctance,” the process of what is com- 
monly called ‘‘ puppy” love is happily 
described with the inevitable result. The 
youngster in a few years passed by the 
married woman he once loved and 
actually did not know her. In nearly 
all English stories it is the married 
woman who is loved by some one other ° 
than her husband. The cupidity of the 
average English curate is clevery demon- 
strated in ‘‘ Twixt Will and Will Not.” 
No higher encomium could be passed 
upon the stories than to say they are 
written in the author’s best vein. 
Commercial Advertiser. 





MY LADY NICOTINE. 


A Study in Smoke. By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated by M. B. Prendergast. 276 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

An illustrated edition has been made of 

J. M. Barrie’s gracefully humorous revery, 

‘‘My Lady Nicotine,’’ by Mr. Prender- 

gast. He has caught very acceptably 

the peculiar qualities of Mr. Barrie s 

elusive fancies, and has followed a 

sagacious method in striving, not so 

much after a literal interpretation of the 
text, as for means to give it picturesque 
emphasis. The use of color on the title page and in 
the opening headpiece and final tail-piece form an 
agreeable innovation, and the general make-up of the 
book is contormable to a satisfactory standard in 
taste and literature. Mr. Barrie's glorification of the 
charms of nicotine, in contract with the delights of 
feminine companionship, will probably lose nothing 
of its attractiveness with confirmed smokers by 
knowledge of the fact that since writing it he has 
married and, in deference to wifely counsel, has 
foresworn the weed. Boston Beacon. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


REUBEN STONE'S DISCOVERY; OR, THE YOUNG 
MILLER OF TORRENT BEND. By Edward Stratemeyer, 
author of ‘“‘ The Last Cruise of the Spitfire,” etc. The 
Ship and Shore series. Illustrated. 260 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Mr, Stratemeyer always interests the young people 

and this book sustains his reputation as a pleasing 
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writer. Ina simple, plain, straightforward manner, 
he endeavors to show his boy readers, what persist- 
ency, honesty, and willingness to work, have accom- 
plished for his young hero, and his moral is evident. 
Mr. Stratemeyer is very earnest and sincere in his 
portraiture of young character beginning to shape 
itself to weather against the future. Boston Herald. 





NOTES. 


=Mr. Alfred Austin’s new poem, ‘“ England’s 
Darling,” to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Princess of Wales. 
London Academy. 
=T. Y. Crowell & Co. will shortly add to their 
Library of Economics and Politics, ‘‘ Proportional 
Representation,” by Prof. John R. Commons, of 
. Syracuse University. 
=President Monroe’s famous message of 1823, 
containing the statement of the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” 
has been published in full among the Old South 
Leaflets, being No. 56 of this invaluable series of his- 
torical documents. 
=Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer has just received from 
Buckingham Palace a gratifying letter by order of 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in acceptance of a copy 
of Mrs. Farmer's historical romance, ‘‘ The Doom of 
the Holy City; Christ and Cesar.” 
The Boston Literary World. 
=Messrs. Bentley have in the press a work on 
‘The Lost Possessions of England,” by Mr. Walter 
Frewen Lord. It will deal,in some detail, with the 
occupation of Calais, Dunkirk, Tangier, Minorca, 
and the Ionian Islands, as well as with the temporary 
seizure of Java, Cuba, Buenos Ayres, etc. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=Macmillan & Company will publish a volume of 
‘Studies in Structure and Style,”” by Mr. W. T. 
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Brewster, A. M., tutor in rhetoric and English com- 
position in Columbia College. The work is based on 
seven modern English essays, and is furnished with 
an introduction by Professor G. R. Carpenter, also of 
Columbia. 


=A volume giving the history of the European 
settlements in ‘‘ The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” by James Rodway, Fellow of the Geographi- 
cal Society, will be published by Messrs, Putnam early 
in the spring. It will possess special interest in con- 
nection with the attention now being directed to the 
Northern Districts of South America. 


=‘ Proceedings of the first annual convention of 
the International Deep Waterways Association, Cleve- 
land, September 24, 25, 26, 1895, with an appendix,” 
also a report of the proceedings of the Toronto con- 
vention is now ready and can be had by forwarding 
13 cents for postage and wrapper to Mr. Frank A. 
Flower, 69 Frankfort Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


=D. Appleton & Company will publish shortly 
‘“‘The Reds of the Midi,” a story of Provencal 
peasant life before and during the French Revolu- 
tion, by Felix Gras, the Provencal romancer. The 
story has been translated by Mrs. Janvier, and will 
have an introduction by her husband. In March they 
will publish Crockett’s new story, ‘‘ Cleg-Kelly— 
Arab of the City.” 


=Elizabeth Phipps Train, the author of ‘‘ A Social 
Highwayman,”’’ which has been so successfully made 
into the play for the Hollands, was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., and is the eldest daughter in a family of eight 
children. Her father, William G. Train, was a cousin 
of the late George F. Root, of musical memory, and 
of the author, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. On her 
mother’s side Miss Train comes of well-known Bos- 
ton stock. In part, her education was gained at 
Wells College. Current Literature. 


=Miss Alice French, widely known in the lite- 
rary world as Octave Thanet, gives this account 
of her adoption of a nom de plume: “It was 
really an accident, I was a little weary of 
having my identity known in the first place, 
and made up my mind to write under a fictitious 
name. Octava was the name of a school 
friend of mine. It is both French and Scotch. 
I thought if I could find another name to go 
with it that was both French and Scotch, I 
would adopt that. I was riding on a train one 
time when we stopped at a way station, and on 
the siding near where I sat was a freight car 
painted red. On the side was chalked the word 
‘Thanet.’ What it meant or how it got there I 
have not the slightest idea, but I decided then 
and there to adopt it.” Many people still think 
that Octave Thanet is a man, and Miss French 
frequently gets letters addressed to “ Mr. 
Thanet.” 
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=Joseph Jacobs, the well-known antiquarian 
scholar, has in the press of Macmillan & Co., under 
the title ‘‘ Jewish Ideals and Other Essays,” a work 
of great interest. In it he discourses on such varied 
topics as the Jewish diffusion of Folk-Tales; the 
London Jewry ; Mordecai of Daniel Deronda as a 
typical Jew; Browning’s theology from the Jewish 
point of view; the solution of the Jewish Question ; 
the legends concerned with little St. Hugh of Lincoln ; 
the poet, Jehuda Halevi, and many other subjects of 
equal interest. ‘Publishers’ Weekly. 


=An elaborate ‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology’ will be issued by Macmillan & Com- 
pany under the editorial supervision of Professor J. 
Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University. The work 
is to be strictly a dictionary, and its two general 
features will be (1) concisedefinitions of all the terms 
in use in the whole range of philosophical study 
(philosophy, metaphysics, psychology, ethics and 
logic); and (2) such historical matter under each 
term as may be necessary to justify the definition 
given and to show that the usage suggested is the 
outcome of the progress of philosophy. The diction- 
ary will be compiled from the contributions of the 
leading men in the several departments, not only in 
England and America, but also in Germany and 
France, for the sake of showing the foreign usage. 
Such a work will serve both teacher and student in 
the most essential way, by removing what is by com- 
mon consent the greatest hindrance to the study of 
philosophy, the varying and conflicting usages of 
terms which now prevail. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Ss. B. M.— 
“Cupid, [ met thee yesterday 
With an empty quiver, 
Coming from Clarinda’s house 
By the reedy river. 


And I saw Clarinda stand 
Near the pansies weeping, 
With her hands upon her breast 
All thine arrows keeping.” 

The above appears on the title page of “ Frivolous Cupid,’’ 
by Anthony Hope, published by Platt, Bruce & Co.; sold at 
Wanamaker’s for fifty-seven cents. 

W. I. R.— 

Emmett was the name of Mrs, Collins’ first husband, hence 
the E. 

Her maiden name was Emma Augusta Brown, and she 
was born in Rochester, N,. Y. 

Her most important books are “A Modern Heathen,’ 
“Gilded God,” “ Tony,’ 
over a hundred novels. 


R. M. P.— 

The author of *‘ Countess of Monte Cristo,” is Alexandre 
Dumas, published originally by -T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philadelphia, in cloth and paper binding, but we believe it 
is now out of print, as the publishers are no longer in busi- 
ness, 


“Fallen Star’’; she has written 
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D, M.— 
The word “sarsar’’ is of Arabic origin, and the phrase 
‘“‘sarsar wind’’ means “ south wind.” 


E. S. T.— 
* And look! 
Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain blue-bird 
Trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float.” 


J. W. T. informs us the above quotation is from a poem 
entitled “ Midsummer,” by J. T. Trowbridge. 


B. B.— 
M. M., in answer to query in December Book Ngws 
sends the following poem : 


MY SHIPS. 


“Tf allthe ships I have at sea, 
Should come a-sailing back to me, 
Ah! Well—the harbor could not hold so many ships 
As there would be, 
If all my ships came in from sea. 


If half my ships came home from sea, 

And brought their precious freight to me, 

Ah! Well—I should have wealth as great 
.As any king who sits in state— 

So rich the treasure that would be 

In half my ships, now out at sea. 


If just one ship I have at sea, 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah! well—the storm cloud then might frown 
For, if the others all went down 

Still rich, and glad and proud I’d be, 

If that one ship came in from sea. 


If that one ship went down at sea, 
And all the others came to me 

All weighted down with wealth untold 
With honor, glory, rich as gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be 

If that one ship went down at sea. 


Oh skies be calm, oh winds blow free, 
Blow a// my ships safe home to me, 
But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 

To never more come sailing back, 
Send any, all that skim the sea, 

But send my love ship home to me.” 


E. F. writes: Where can be found 
“A bolt from the blue.” 


C, G. H. wants to know where the poem can be found 
from which the following quotation is taken, and who is the 
author: 


“O Angel of the East, one, one gold look 
Across the waters to this twilight nook,— 
The far sad waters, Angel, to this nook.” 


I. H. L.— 
‘**Fate”’ is by Mrs, Spaulding. 
Also asks for the identification of the following poem: 


FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 
To-night you die, 
Who grieves to see you low ? 


Sorrow you’ve brought—I trow 
Dark year—good-by. 


Old year prepare, 
Have you a moment thought 
How drear the days you brought 
And do you care ? 
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Would you to-night 
Could you your youth renew 
Your dark deeds undo 
Make all things right ? 


Can you atone ? 
Take then the grief you gave 
Unto your yawning grave 
Deep and unknown. 


E’en now you die 
Glad bells the news proclaim 
New Year has come to reign 
Old year—good-by. 





OBITUARY. 
Co.. THoMAS WALLACE KNox, the author and journalist, 
died at his room in the Lotus Club, New York, January 6th. 
He was born in Pembroke, N. H., June 25, 1835. For a 
time he taught school. In 1860 he went to the gold fields 
of Colorado, but when the war broke out he served as a vol- 
unteer aid in two campaigns and received the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Later he was the war correspondent of 
several New York papers. At the close of the war he in- 
vested money in plantations in Louisiana, but the speculation 
proved unsuccessful. In 1866 he undertook a trip with an 
expedition organized to establish a line of telegraphic com- 
munication through southern Asia, and on this journey he 
travelled through Siberia for 3500 miles on sledges and 1500 
miles on wheels. The next few years he devoted himself to 
travelling and literary work. One of his first books was 
‘‘Overland Through Asia,” in which he gave the results of 
his observations as a member of the first overland expedition 
through Northern Asia. After 1879 he worked steadily and 
turned out about two books a year. He published in all 
about thirty-nine books, among them being “Cotton Field 
end Camp-Fire,” “ The Boy Travellers in China and Japan,” 
‘* The Boy Travellers in Siam,’ a book which pleased the 
King of Siam so much that he conferred upon the Colonel 
the Order of the White Elephant, Colonel Knox being the 
first American to receive that honor; “* How to Travel,” 
“The Young Nimrods in North America,” “ Underground 
Life,” ‘* Backsheesh,” “ Lives of Blaine and Logan,’’ “ De- 
cisive Battles Since Waterloo,” and “ Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher,” and one of his latest books was “ The History of 
the Republican Party.”” Colonel Knox was the inventor of 
an ingenious system of typographical telegraphy, which he 
sold to the United States for use in the transmission of 
weather maps. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PAUL VERLAINE, the French poet, died at Paris, January 
8th. He was practically in the prime of life, being only 
fifty-one years of age. 

Paul Verlaine was born at Metz. He published his first 
volume of verse, ‘‘ Poemes Saturniens,”’ in 1865. One ortwo 
other books followed, and then, in 1881, came “ Sagesse,” a 
volume of religious verse, written for the most part in a mon- 
astery. It marked him out as the natural leader of that band 
of ardent youth who style themselves “ decadents et symbol- 
stes.” Since “ Sagesse”’ 


was written he has published other 
books, that show a return to his earlier moods and new phases 
of his mental life. 

In 1893 Paul Verlaine paid a visit to London, where he 
lectured on contemporary French literature, and was made 
much of by the connoisseurs and the curious. His verse is 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


marked by admirable qualities. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
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Reference. Astronomy. 
Religion: Literature. 
History. Essays. 
Biography and Reminiscences. Selections. 


Travel and Description. Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 


Science. Drama and Shakespeare. 
Sociology. Poetry. 

Political Economy. Boys and Girls. 
Currency. Fiction, 

Educational, Miscellaneous. 

Useful and Fine Arts. French Books. 
Psychology. German Books. 


Gree~ Books. 
Latin Books. 


Natural History. 
Out-door Studies. 
Games and Amusements. 


REFERENCE. 


Small Talk About Business. By A. E. Rice. 
A Banker’s Business Hints for Men and Women. 
Revised edition. 128 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Plain, clear, common-sense talks, short and to the point 
on essential business matters. 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial 
List for the Year of Our Lord. 1896. Whit- 
taker’s Churchman’s Almanac. 352 pp. 1I2mo, 45 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

Contains the customary lists of the Episcopate and Clergy, 
calendars, etc., and in the present issue a tabulated list of 
churches and chapels and leading cities, with a list of their 


clergy. 
RELIGION. 


A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life. 
By Thomson Jay Hudson, author of “ The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” etc. 326 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

‘¢And Peter’’ and Other Sermons. By Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Ivory 
Palaces,” etc. 120 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

Eight sermons on the Prodigal, Peter, stoning Je-us, the 
upper and nether springs, the twelve gates, etc. The sermons 
are short and extremely familiar in language. 

Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. 
Bradford. 281 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

See review. 

Notes from My Bible. From Genesis to Revelation: 
By D. L. Moody, author of “The Way to God and 
How to Find It,” etc. 236pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Contains notes on the Bible taken from the margin of 
Dr. Moody’s Bible, and arranged by books and usually only 
a mere word, suggestion or phrase, with here and there an 
anecdote. The arrangement of the book is simple. Over 
against the text is the thought or illustration. At the 
beginning of the books and chapters of the Bible is 
placed whatever has a general reference to that section. At 
the close are skeleton hints on the Lord’s Prayer, Bible 
signals, Mount of Olives, etc. 

The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, By 
Carl Von Weizsicker. ‘Translated from the second 
and revised edition. By James Millar, B.D. Vol. II. 
425 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $2.97. 

The second volume of this work contains (Book IV) an 
historical sketch of the primitive church in Judea, at Rome, 
down to Clement and at Ephesus down to the Gospel of 
John. ‘The former treats of Romans and the latter of Ephe- 
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sians and Colossians. The second part (Book V) takes up 

the meetings of the congregation, its constitutions, and ethics, 

with the relations between Paul and Gentile christianity. 

The Christ of To-Day. By George A. Gordon, author 
of “The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philo- 
sophy, and Life.” 322 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This book has grown out of two lectures delivered before 
the Yale Divinity School and a paper read before the Boston 
Unitarian Association. An introductory chapter deals with 
current conditions and this is succeeded by “Christ in the 
Faith of To-day,” “ The Significance to-day of a Supreme 
Christology,” “ The Place of Chri-t inthe Pulpit of To-day.” 
The book pivots on the assertion that “the christian faith is 
grounded in the philosophy that sums up the universe in the 
personality of God.” 

The Church for Americans. By William Montgomery*® 
Brown, Illustrated. 440 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.08. 

This volume contains revised and rewritten the lectures 
and discourses delivered by Mr. Brown as missionary in 
the diocese of Ohio. It is a.defense and exposition of the 
view that the Anglican Church has a Catholic descent 
independent of Rome, that its Bishops enjoy an independent 
succession and that this, being inherited by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, renders it a national 
church to which it is a duty to belong. Special stress is 
laid on the membership of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson in the Episcopal church. 

The Power of Silence. An interpretation of Life in its 
Relation to Health and Happiness. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. Second Edition. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

This volume gives lectures on mind-healing based on the 
teaching of Dr. P. P. Quimby, of Belfast, Me., and con- 
tinued by the father and mother of the author. The open- 
ing chapter on the “Imminent God” has appeared sepa- 
rately. It urges belief in the vital universal divine pre- 
sence and ‘the rest of the book is an application of this 
principle. 

The Religions of India. By Edward Washburn Hop- 
kins, Ph.D. Hand-books on the History of Religions. 
Edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. Volume I. 
612 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


HISTORY. 

A History of The United States, By Allen C. 
Thomas, A. M. Illustrated 410 pp, with an index. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

“A History of the United States,’ by Allen C. Thomas, 
A. M., Professor of History in Haverford College, is a 
simple condensed treatise arranged especially for the use of 
schools. It follows the accepted authorities, is brought 
closely down to date, and may be said to very fully fit its 
purpose. A number of helpful pictures and maps are 
included in it. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Acadia. Missing Links of a Lost Chapter in American 
History. By Edouard Richard. An Acadian, In 
two volumes. With portrait and a map. 392, 384 pp. 
8vo, paper, $1.50; by mail, $1.77. 

This study of the Acadian colony, 1710 to 1763, is written 
from the French Acadian standpoint, and joins issue with 
previous historians of the colony and its deportation against 
whom acrimonious charges are made. 


Echoes of Battle. By Bushrod Washington James. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


History of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. Vol. 
V. From the Chmielnicki of the Jews in Poland (1648 
C, E.) to the Present Time (1870 C. E.) 766 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail $3.27. 

The preceding four vélumes have not only called for the 
admiration of Hebrews, but for that also of scholars gener- 
ally. Professor Graetz’s task is now brought to a close, and 
with this completed work he has made a monument which 
will keep his memory green for many a year tocome. He 
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had a sorry and yet a triumphant story to tell, and he has 

told it like a master workman, and also, in parts, like a 

dramatist. No history of the Jews is without a succession of 

tragedies, but these are related without bitterness by the 
professor, and yet with an amount of detail which brings the 
picture before the mind’s eye in a vivid and startling manner. 

These five volumes will be exceedingly useful to every 

clergyman as a work of reference, for the professor is a fair 

and honest and intrepid historian. N. Y. Herald. 

Memories and Studies of War and Peace. By 
Archibald Forbes. With portrait of the author. 368 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

See review. 

Pagan Ireland. An Archeological sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. G. 
Wood-Martin, M. R. 1. A., author of “ The Lake-Dwell- 
ings of Ireland,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 
689 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.75; by mail, $3.99. 

“Since the publication of Petrie’s ‘ Essay on the Theories 
of the Origin of the Round Towers of Ireland,’ ” writes Mr. 
Wood-Martin,” the progress of archzeological investigation 
has been almost at a stand-still; and until the huge mass of 
undigested matter, now accumulated in the pages of learned 
societies, has been assimilated, the mere recording of dis- 
coveries has perhaps, for the time, gone far enough.’’ Mr. 
Wood-Martin’s erudite book exemplifies this very statement. 
In its six hundred pages is gathered such a mass of material 
as quite bewilders the reader. Facts follow upon facts, illus- 
trations upon illustrations, all recorded with wonderful 
patience and learning, but lacking for the most part in any 
connecting link of theory. Mere facts and statistics, the 
details of archzology, serve no purpose of themselves save 
to satisfy the curious. If we are to maké any progress in 
archeology as a science we must have generalizations. 
‘‘ Practical experience in actual exploration is necessary to 
form a good archeologist,” says Mr. Wood-Martin. Un- 
doubtedly it is so, but a good deal more is requisite. To be 
able to put his discoveries to any real use an archzologist 
must be equipped with a proper knowledge of geology and 
palzontology. It is possibly because Mr. Wood- Martin neg- 
lects this aspect of his problem that he is unable to interest 
us as he should. The mere iteration of cashels, raths, im- 
plements, and the like, however carefully they may be 
mapped and illustrated, tends to weary any save dryasdust 
pedants. As a dictionary in which to delve for facts we 
know no better book of the sort than this. The infinite 
patience shown in the work is exemplary, the knowledge is 
astounding, and the illustrations, indifferently as they are 
reproduced, are invaluable. Moreover, a most exhaustive 
bibliography of books consulted by the author, to the num- 
ber of nearly seven hundred, is appended—in itself a prec- 
ious aid to students in the science. But we must still demur 
that the materials are undigested, and that they leave us irri- 
tated by an unsatisfied desire for some pregnant generaliza- 
tion to guide us. Mr. Wood-Martin professes to deal with 
pre-Christian Ireland, and for all he tells us it may be the 
centuries immediately preceding the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to which he is alluding. ‘* Pagan Ireland’’ conveys 
no idea to the reader except that of an age contemporary 
with our own rude Saxon forefathers. 

London Saturday Review. 

Saco Valley Settlements and Families. Historical, 
Biographical, Genealogical, Traditional, and Legendary. 
Embracing the most important events in the Towns 9n 
the Saco River, from their Plantation to the Present. 
With Memorials of the Families and Individuals In- 
strumental in their Settlement, Advancement and Pros- 
perity. Twenty-five years in preparation. By G. T. 
Ridlon, Sr., author of *‘ Early Settlers of Harrison, 
Me.,” etc. Beautifully embellished with portraits, 
views of family seats and other illustrations. 1250 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $6.00 postpaid. 

In this monumental work—for Mr. Ridlon’s volume well 
deserves that title—is set forth an amount of local historical 
and genealogical information such as we have never before 
seen brought together between the covers of a single book. 
In its twelve hundred pages the story of the early settlers of 
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the valley, from the source of the Saco in the mountain 
region of New Hampshire to the sea, is fascinatingly told. 
In a series of vivid sketches the author has preserved for us 
the memory of those hardy men, their characteristics, their 
modes of life, and the old social customs, some of them 
brought from their homes in the Old World and others the 
natural and necessary outgrowth of the different conditions 
in the New. The work he has here accomplished represents 
a vast amount of labor, lovingly and conscientiously per- 
formed, and stands as a model for the future local historian. 
Its descriptions of life in the early settlements are typical, 
and with a mere change of name they might apply to the 
planting and development of hundreds of New England 
towns. The volume is finely printed and is profusely illus- 
trated with views, portraits, etc. Boston Transcript. 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., LL.D. 394 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

In his book on St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, Professor W. M. Ramsay carries forward the 
extremely interesting, though fragmentary, investigations bear- 
ing onthe Actsof the Apostles and the New Testament 
Epistles, Pauline and other, which he began in his earlier 
book “ The Church and the Roman Empire.” The present 
volume deals with the Book of Acts as a piece of history, 
and endeavors to show that the book was written by Luke, 
Paul’s companion, between the years 82 and 85 A. D.; that, 
with the exception of certain portions, it contains the record, 
not only of an eye-witness, but of a first-rate historian; that 
there are no real discrepancies between it and the Pauline 
Epistles; and that the book shows throughout a “ marvel- 
lously accurate’ knowledge of first-century administration, 
nomenclature, and topography, such as would have been 
impossible to a second-century writer. To the illustration 
of this thesis Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great 
experience as a traveller and archzeologist, but the resources 
of an ingenious mind and a lively style. When we consider 
the great critical debate which has raged around the Acts ever 
since the beginning of Baur’s fruitful and epoch-making 
labors, it is safe to prophesy that Professor Ramsay’s new 
volume will attract the keen interest of a large circle of 
readers. Moreover, it is controversial in the highest degree. 
On all the great debated questions of the Acts—date, 
authorship, homogeneity, the relation of the book to the 
earliest parties in the Church and to the Pauline Epistles, 
the interpretation to be given to “ Galatia’? (which in Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s hands becomes the key to almost everything 
else), the meaning of the “thorn in the flesh,’”’ the historical 
truth of the preaching at Athens, or of the Apostolic Council 
and its decree—on all these things the Professor has a 
number of vivid and ingenious things to say. 

London Times. 


Torch-Bearers of History. A Connected Series of 
Historical Sketches. By Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, 
M.A., Edin. Illustrated. 277 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

The range of the present volume lacks nothing in com- 
prehensiveness, for it includes sketches of the greatest men 
in history from the earliest times down to the time of Luther. 
The period to the fall of the Western Empire, however, 
only includes the Greeks and Romans, while from that time 
to the Reformation we have not more than eleven names, 
commencing with King Arthur, who, strictly speaking, ought 
not to find a place, down to Luther. The volume, while 
it is not altogether historically accurate, will yet serve its 
purpose sufficiently well, and give the young reader a general 
idea of the sequence of history, and the great historical 
events which are here described. A few engravings are 
added, which do something to make the book still more 
valuable. London Bookseller, 


The German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania, 
By Julius Friedrich Sachse, life-member Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Penna-German Society, etc. 8vo. 504 pp. In- 
dexed. $5.00; by mail, $5.32. 

See review. 
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True to the End. A Story of the Swiss Reformation. 
By Henry S. Burrage, D. D., author of * A History of the 
Baptists in New England,” etc. Illustrated. 192 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

“The aim of the author is to call attention to the begin- 
nings of the great Anabaptist movement in Europe in the 
sixteenth century, found in Switzerland in connection with 
Zwingle’s work.’’ The principal characters in the Swiss 
reformation are introduced. 


BIOGRAPHY: AND REMINISCENCES. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Study of His Life and 
Work. By Arthur Waugh, B. A. With illustrations. 
New edition. 268 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, who took the Newdigate poem in 
1889, in the next three years wrote a life of Tennyson by 
carefully compiling all published material. It appeared 
just before the poet’s death, and successive editorials have 
added to what is as yet the best accessible record of Ten- 
nyson’s more public life. It is copiously indexed and well 
illustrated. 


Andrew Gregg Curtin. His Life and Services. Edited 
by William H. Egle, M.D. Illustrated. 521 pp. 
12mo, $2.50; by mail, $2.71. 

See review, 

Biographical Sketches. Being Memorials of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster; Henry Alford, 
Dean of Canterbury; Mrs. Duncan Stewart, etc. By 
Augustus J. C. Hare, author of “ Memorials of a Quiet 
Life,” etc. Illustrated. 209 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.37. 

“Biographical Sketches”’ is a volume issued by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, in which he pays a 
graceful biographical tribute to his friend, the late Dean 
Alford, and accompanies it by three papers, previously 
printec in magazines, on the late Dean of Westminster, 
whose fuller biography it was at one time suggested in some 
quarters that Mr. Hare should undertake; on Mrs. Duncan 
Stewart, a lady of rare gifts and charming qualities, well 
known to a large circle of congenial and cultivated friends, 
and on Paray-le-Monial. Of these the paper on Mrs, Dun- 
can Stewart will, perhaps, generally be regarded as the 
most interesting and sympathetic, but the others are not un- 
worthy of its companionship. London Times. 
Bismarck’s Table-Talk. Edited, with an introduction 

and notes, by Charles Lowe, M. A., author of “ Prince 
Bismarck: An Historical Biography,’”’ etc. With por- 
trait. 387 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

See review. 

Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Em- 
pire. 1682-1719. By R. Nisbet Bain, author of ‘‘ Gus- 
tavus III of Sweden.’ Illustrated. Heroes of the 
Nations. 320 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

See review. 

Great Astronomers. By Sir Robert S. Ball, D. Sc, 
LL. D., F.R.S., author of ‘In Starry Realms,’ “ In 
the High Heavens,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 
372 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Prof. Ball writes so easily and so acceptably that his books 
are always popular and salable. This has led him into 
temptation, to which, we fear, he has sometimes yielded in 
publishing work that he could have made much better by 
taking greater pains. ‘ Great Astronomers’’ is by no means 
what the writer might have made it, nor what might reason- 
ably have been expected of his knowledge and ability, and 
it can hardly be regarded as having any special value as a 
contribution to astronomical literature. The eighteen bio- 
graphies of which the work consists are mostly papers which 
have been tpublished before in various magazines of very 
different calibre. The articles themselves are extremely un- 
equal in extent and value, and have apparently been re- 
printed substantially in their original form, without much, if 
any, revision. Perhaps the best of them (from Zhe Quar- 
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terly Review) isthe notice of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
who, however, was not very much of an astronomer, what- 
ever may have been his merits as a mathematician. The 
book contains little that is new, nor does it always bring out 
what is most important and distinctive in the work and char- 
acter of the men the author deals with. The sketches of 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler are especially inad- 
equate, andit would never have occurred to anyone but an 
Anglo-Irishman to place Brinkley and the elder Rosse by 
the side of Newton, La Place, Leverrier and Adams. At 
the same time, the faults are mostly negative: errors and 
misstatements, if they exist at all (we have noticed none), 
are very rare, and the information given is so clearly and 
entertainingly presented that the non-professional reader, for 
whom the book is designed, will find it interesting and really 
valuable, giving an agreeable introduction to some of the 
great astronomers, and an acquaintance with their work, 
rather superficial, to be sure, but such as he could not other- 
wise obtain without a good deal of time and trouble. Critic. 


John Hare, Comedian, 1865-1895. A Biography. 
By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of “A Memoir of 
E. A. Sothern,” etc. Illustrated. 202 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 ceats. 

Of biographies of living actors we have, perhaps, had 
something more than a sufficiency of late. ‘They are not 
always very brilliant as literary performances, and in 
unskilful hands they are rather apt to take the form of a 
somewhat monotonous catalogue of the various pieces in 
which the actor has taken a part and the several theatres in 
which he has played. But so popular a favorite as Mr. Hare 
is well entitled to the distinction—if it be a distinction—of 
having his biography written in his lifetime, though his 
many admirers might well wish him a more skillful biog- 
rapher than Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton. There are one or 
two good stories here and there and one or two tantalizing 
glimpses of the sayings and doings of famous men; but 
there is far too much of the inevitable theatrical padding. 

London Times. 


The Rev. John Henry. Incidents which deeply con- 
cerned oné life, and were not without their bearing upon 
others. By Percival R. Benson. 188 pp. I2mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

When the idea of writing “ The Rev. John Henry” 
occurred to Mr. P. R. Benson he should have studiously con- 
cealed it, at least until he had rolled it around in his mind 
sufficiently to get some form and finish to his concept. There 
are some just thoughts and a few bright sentences in the 
earlier part of the little book, but when it drivels off into 
mere drool about the One and the Other and the All it be- 
comes an aggravating exposure of incapacity. MV. Y. World. 


The Second Madame. A Memoir of Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Duchesse d’Orleans. By M. Louise McLaughlin, 
author of “ China Painting,” etc. Illustrated. 172 pp. 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Charles, Elector Palatine 
and great-grand-daughter of James I, in 1671, married 
Philippe Duc d’Orleans, younger brother of Louis XIV, as 
his second wife. In 1722, she died. In the interval she 
carried on for forty-one years, a voluminous correspondence. 
Extracts from this, with a running thread of history and 
description, make up this book which is a somewhat color- 
less account of the court life of the day, written from the 
personal standpoint. 


The Story of Two Salons. By Edith Sichel, author of 
* Worthington Junior.”” A Novel. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

A sympathetic and euphemistic account of the life, 
central characters and friends of two French Salons at the 
close of the last century. The first half of the book 
describes the Suards, husband and wife. The second half 
is devoted to the relations which Pauline de Beaumont had 
with H, Joubert and Chateaubriand. The book opens with 
a preface ow the French and Salon, and its pages have much 
of the personal history of literary France in the last half of 
the eighteenth century. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A Little Tour in America, By S. Reynolds Hole. 
297 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 

Around the World on Sixty Dollars. By Robert 
Meredith. Illustrated. 371 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents. 

A trip from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands and 
so on by steamer around the world, worked by a man with 
sixty dollars, The story is a narrative of what happened 
to the man, not of what he saw. 


Memories of Mashonaland. 
Bruce. With a frontispiece. 
by mail, $2.05. 

In his “ Memories of Mashonaland,” Dr. Knight-Bruce, 
the former Bishop of that region, tells in a pleasant way his 
experiences both of the Mashona and the Matabele. The 
book does not add a great deal, in regard to the general 
character of the people and the country, to what we have 
been already told by Mr. Selous and many other travellers ; 
but as a careful and, on the whole, fair-minded description 
of the founding and working of a church, it has a special 
interest of its own. It is interesting, for example, to learn 
that the land assigned to the church by the chartered Com- 
pany, is “‘intended practically as native reserves, so that if 
the natives are ever crowded out of their lands they may 
have some place near at hand where they can grow their 
crops and keep their few cattle.” It need hardly be said 
that the Bishop is a thoroughgoing opponent of the drink 
traffic, and that he regards with horror the cynical view of 
those settlers who believe that drink is the best instrument 
for ‘taming ”’ the natives. London Times. 


SCIENCE. 


Elements of the Mathematical Theory of Electri- 
city and Magnetism. By J. J. Thomson, M. A., 
F.R.S. Illustrated. 570 pp. 12mo, $2.34; by mail, 

2.45. 
we f have endeavored to give an account of the funda- 
mental principles of the mathematical theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism and their more important applications, 

using only simple mathematics. With the exception of a 

few paragraphs, no more is required than an acquaintance 

with the elementary principles of the differential calculus.’’ 

The work has an index but no table of contents. 

Geological Biology. An Introduction to the Geological 
History of Organisms. By Henrv Shaler Williams. 
Illustrated. 395 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.80, postpaid. 

These are twelve lectures delivered at Cornell while the 
author was at Cornell, where they were supplemented by 
laboratory work and the free use of fossils. They are in- 
tended both for college students and general readers. The 
lectures are divided into twenty-one chapters which survey 
the relations of the progress of life to geology, its time-scale, 
the distribution of family and the philosophic lessons to be 
drawn from them. 

The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. 
Illustrated. 319 pp. 
$1.57. 


See review. 


By G. W. H, Knight 
242 pp. 12mo, $1.90; 


A Study of Life in 
By John R. Spears. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A History of Money and Prices. Being an Inquiry 
into their Relations from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Time.. By J. Schoenhof, author of “ The Econ- 
omy of High Wages,” etc. Questions of the Day. 
352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Jacob Schoenhof has in the last twenty-five years 
published a number of articles and pamphlets and several 
books, all of a partisan character, on the issue of Protection 
and Free Trade. The present work is an analysis of prices 
intended to show that the wage-earner’s well-being, and that 
of all people with small incomes, depends on the extent in 
which the profit-charges on the several price-elements con- 
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tribute towards swelling prices. These profit-charges, 
whether monopolies, natural or artificial, protective duties or 
taxes upon production when they increase price, decrease 
the well-being of the masses. The present volume reviews 
prices for the last six centuries in order to prove this. 


Labor in its Relations to Law. Four Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Plymouth School of Ethics, July, 1895. By 
F, J. Stimson, author of ‘‘ American Statute Law,”’ etc. 
145 pp 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

“Labor in its Relations to Law,” opens with a chapter on 
the history of laws relating to labor contracts, labor unions, 
strikes, etc., including both legislative acts and judicial deci- 
sions in England and America. This chapter shows how 
long and hard the struggle has been by which the laborers in 
the most civilized portion of the world have secured legal 
recognition and the protection of their rights, In disputes 
between labor and capital, the courts of law, when left to 
themselves, have generally decided in favor of employers, so 
that the direct interference of the legislative power has been 
required to secure to laborers the right of organization, the 
protection of working-women and children and other essen- 
tial iaterests of the working classes. Even now, as Mr. 
Stimson points out, most of the American states are inferior 
to England in their labor laws. Having sketched the his- 
tory cf the subject, he goes on to set forth more particularly 
the existing state of the laws affecting labor and its interests, 
with spe.ial attention to strikes for bettering the condition of 
the laborer, which are legal acts, and boycotts, which are 
illegal. All sides of the subject are presented, briefly of 
course, but plainly, and so that readers who cannot or will 
not spend much time or study upon the subject may yet ob- 
tain a sufficient general knowledge of the questions involved. 
The book can hardly fail to be useful at the present time, not 
only to the laboring people themselves, but to many politi- 
cians and journalists as well. Critic, 
Municipalities at Work. The Municipal Policy of Six 

Great Towns and Its Influence on their Social Welfare. 
By Frederick Dolman. With an introduction by Sir 
John Hutton, J. P. Social Questions of To-day. 143 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Politics and Patriotism. By Frederick W. Schultz. 
496 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Frederick W. Schultz’s ‘‘ Politics and Patriotism” discusses 
the political advantages enjoyed by the American citizen, the 
scheme of government and the excellence of the fundamen- 
tal law, as well as the abuses which the author conceives to 
have crept into government and weakened its democratic 
features. The evils of our city government are dwelt upon 
in more or less detail, and the moral to be drawn by patri- 
otic citizens is obvious. Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Rights of Man. Being an answer to Mr. Burke’s attack 

on the French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, author 
of “Common Sense ”’ and “ A Letter to Abbé Raynal,” 
etc. Edited with introduction and notes by Moncure 
Daniel Conway, author of “‘ The Life of Thomas Paine,”’ 
etc. With a portrait. 389 pp. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, as Reflected in Contemporary Litera- 
ture. Part I. Rural Changes. By Edward P. Chey- 
ney, A.M. Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania series in Philology. Literature and Archeology 
Vol. IV. No. 2. 114 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 

In the monograph before us upon the social changes in 
rural England during the sixteenth century, Professor Cheney 
has gathered from contemporary literature a wonderful 
amount of information relative to the farming system, the 
tenure of lands, the local government of towns and villages, 
the rights of tenants, laws of eviction and rental and many 
cognate subjects. The epoch he has chosen is the transi- 
tional century from the Middle Ages to modern times, and 
the problem to be studied is ‘ the effect on the masses of the 
people of the influences of this period; the period of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, of the decay of the old 
nobility and the growth of absolute monarchy, of the increase 
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of wealth and the extension of commerce, of the growing 
prosperity of the prosperous and the utter misery of the 
poor.’ For the most prominent characteristic feature of the 
time as expressed in the literature of the period is the wide- 
spread and extreme suffering of the great mass of the people. 
This is attributed by Professor Cheyney to the changes in 
land-holdings occupied by the same family for centuries; to 
sheep farming, which, leading tothe enclosure of large 
fields, reduced the quantity of tillable land; to the transfer 
of capital from towns to country, and the depopulation of 
hundreds of small hamlets—changes all symptomatic of the 
centralization of wealth and poverty in our present huge 
cities. Individual liberty also was largely increased and in- 
dependent action guaranteed by the State. With it there 
came greater responsibility, new competition, new risks. 
While some throve under these enlarged opportunities, many 
others fell into poverty and misery, from their incapacity to 
adapt themselves to rapidly changing conditions. Profes- 
sor Cheyney has reproduced the life and customs of the 
period with accuracy in an essay at once picturesque and 
philosophical. Philadelphia Ledger. 


The History of the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain, By Montagu Burrows. 372 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.60. 

See review. 


POLITICAL ECONO/IY. 


Political Economy for High Schools and Acade- 
mies, By Robert Ellis Thompson, A. M.,S. T. D. 
108 pp 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 
Robert Ellis Thompson's * Political Economy for High 
Schools and Academies’ is written from the protectionist 
point of view, though by no means confined to the discus- 
sion of the tariff question. Prof. Thompson has had long 
experience in teaching his subject, formerly in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and latterly in schools of a lower grade 
and in University Extension lectures; and in this work he 
has endeavored to adapt his teaching tothe younger and less 
instructed class of minds. He says that he has “aimed at 
acquiring clearness and conciseness, without coming down 
to twadule and commonplace’’; and in this respect he has 
succeeded. Indeed, the chief objection that is likely to be 
brought against his book is that it attains simplicity and 
conciseness of expression at the expense of depth and scien- 
tific accuracy. His definitions of value and price, for in- 
stance, are so loose, and withal so contrary to those given 
by most economists, that his readers will obtain but a 
vague idea of what he means by those terms. Value he de- 
fines as “the measure, or indication, of nature's resistance 
to our obtaining the things we need,” which is what other 
economists mean by cost of production, His views on pro- 
tection and free trade are of course set forth, and it is need- 
less to say that they are opposed to those of almost all other 
economists. In treating of labor and capital, he affirms that, 
in his judgment, “ there is no natural law for the division of 
the joint product between wages and profits,” but that the 
division is the result of bargaining. But in spite of some 
vagaries, there are many good things in the volume, especi- 
ally in the chapters on farming, and on money and banking. 
With persons of protectionistic leanings it will doubtless be 
popular. Critic. 
Politics for Prudent People; or, the Phronocrat. 
By Slack Worthington. 183 pp. 12mo, So cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

The Up-to-Date Primer. A First Book of Lessons for 
Little Political Economists. By J. W. Bengough. 
75 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 

‘“‘ Wit can often pierce where graver counsel fails.’’ As- 
suming the truth of this old saw, we discern a very effective 
weapon for social reformers in general, and Single ‘Taxers in 
particular, in this littie book, ** ‘The Up-to-Date Primer.” It 
consists of seventy separate ‘‘ lessons ”’ in words of one syl- 
lable, each illustrated with very cleverly executed cartoons. 
Each lesson is preceded by nine words, after the fashion of 
the child’s primer, these words combining in themselves 
caption to the cartoon and introduction to the lesson. 
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CURRENCY. 


Congressional Currency. An Outline of the Federal 
Money System. By Armistead C. Gordon. Questions 
of the Day series. 234 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1 02. 

Mr. Gordon’s book will fill a place in the libraries of our 
business men, who, after all, are the most careful students 
we have. It deals with current questions, as well as with 
the question of currency, with national bank notes, with the 
public debt and the gold reserve, and with all the other grave 
matters which at the present moment are in the public mind. 
Of course the readers of this book will take issue with the 
author on many points, for the variety. of theories is abundant 
just now, but Mr, Gordon is a practical man, with a clear 
head, and he makes a stiff fight for the correctness of his 
own views. He is suggestive, and he handles facts skillfully. 

N. Y. World. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


English in American Universities. By Professors in 
the English Departments of Twenty Representative 
Institutions. Edited, with an introduction, by William 
Morton Payne. Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 182 pp. 
With an appendix, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

The papers contained in this volume are reprinted, with 
revisions, from Zhe Dial, for which they were originally 
written. They consist mainly of a series of eighteen articles 
upon the teaching of English in as many American colleges 
and universities, prepared in each case by one of the leading 
department professors of the institution in question, and of 
an appendix which includes a few communications and dis- 
cussions germane to the subject. The institutions represented 
are: Yale, Columbia, Harvard, Stanford, Cornell, Virginia, 
Illinois, Lafayette, Iowa, Chicago, Indiana, Califurnia, 
Amherst, Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Wellesley. 

How to Study History, Literature, The Fine Arts. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Maurice Thompson, Charles 
Mason Fairbanks. Wayside Course series. 51 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Professor Hart, of Harvard, points out how to carry on a 
general and special historical reading ; Mr. Thompson, poet, 
urges the reading of certain books; Mr. Charles Maron Fair- 
banks gives general advice. 

Outlines of Pedagogics. By Professor W. Rein. Tran- 
slated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. With additional 
notes by the former. 232 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.07. 

“It is the aim of this work to furnish a brief introduction 
to the Herbartian pedagogics upon whose principles it is 
based. Itis well fitted to serve as an introduction to Her- 
bart and his school.’ This issue contains the new parts 
which appeared in the German edition of 1893 and also the 
parts of the earlier edition omitted in the later German edi- 
tion. 

Stenotypy; or, Shorthand by the Typewriter. 
Whereby one hundred and twenty words per minute 
can be struck off by an ordinary and three hundred 
words per minute by an expert typewriter. By Rev. 
D. A. Quinn. Second improved edition. 55 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Describes, with exercise,a system by which the letters, 
numerals and signs of the typewriter are used as a system of 
short-hand with which it is claimed 120 words a minute can 
be secured. 

The History of Oratory. From the Age of Pericles to 
the Present Time. By Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D. 440 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This work is a connected account of the origin and growth 
of oratory as an art and as a science, extending over a period 
of twenty-four hundred years, giving each typical orator's 
place in the long succession, noting the rhetorical principles 
he exemplified, and observing the trend of eloquence in the 
several periods which may be designated as the Greek, 
Roman, Patristic, Medivval, Reformation, Revolution, 
Restoration, Parliamentary, and American. It is believed 
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that no other work has given the history of oratory in a 
single volume, and that none have so clearly portrayed its 
fortunes through many centuries, or so faithfully recalled 
facts which contribute to a just appreciation of the subject. 
The volume will be found of more than ordinary value to 
clergymen, lawyers, and public speakers of every descrip- 
tion, and to students of oratory in colleges and universities. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Egyptian Decorative Art. A course of lectures deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C. L. Illustrated. 128 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.30. 

The title of this meagre volume is the only big thing about 
it. ‘ Egyptian Decorative Art’’ might include, as Mr. Petrie 
admits, “‘ almost any example of ancient work known to us in 
that land.”’ For in every branch of art and industry, from their 
treatment of their written language to the disposition of 
their temples, the Egyptians were persistently decorative, 
and in no people, perhaps, was the taste for form and design 
more strongly pronounced. When, however, we find that 
Mr. Petrie sets aside the general scheme of design, the value 
of color, the question of symbolism in decoration, and the 
relations of parts in a decorative whole, it is obvious that we 
have here only a fraction of the subject. In point of fact 
we have merely a not very profound study of the origin and 
development of the chief “motives” used in Egyptian 
decoration: in short, a sketch of the earliest historical pat- 
terns. The interest lies largely in their antiquity, and as 
Mr. Petrie insists more than once that all ornament, of the 
types found in Egyptian art, has lineally descended from its 
origin in Egyptian decoration—at least in the Old World— 
it is necessary to remark that a good many scholars will join 
issue with him on this point. It is fairly arguable that pat- 
terns which Mr. Petrie (like other students long ago) traces 
to ordinary primitive industrial operations, such as weaving 
and plaiting, basket- and mat-work, and the like, mght be 
evolved naturally and independently by any people and any- 
where, without the necessity of copying so obvious an exam- 
ple. The “two thousand years’ start which Egypt had be- 
fore Europe awoke ”’ is not an absolutely convincing argu- 
ment in cases of simple patterns which would almost inevit- 
ably occur to the rudest workman. If the pedigree is to be 
limited to the Old World, and if certain obvious patterns 
(like the cable-pattern or guilloche) “may well be due more 
to the A%gean civilization than to that of Egypt”’ (p. 41), 
the position seems open to wider developments and modi- 
fications. Without denying the probability of an Egyptian 
origin for a considerable number of European decorative 
“ motives,’’ one cannot but think that it is possible to assert 
it too crudely and with unscientific dogmatism. 

London Saturday Review. 


Evolution in Art; As Illustrated by the Life- 
Histories of Designs. By Alfred C. Haddon 
With eight plates. 130 figures in the text. 364 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Professor Haddon says at the outset that “in order to 
gain some insight into the principles which underlie the evo- 
lution of decorative art, it is necessary to confine one’s 
attention to less specialized conditions; the less the compli- 
cation, the greater the facility for a comprehensive survey. 
In order, therefore, to understand civilized art, we must 
study barbaric art, and to elucidate this savage art must be 
investigated. Of course, it must be understood that no hard 
and fast lines can be drawn between any two of these stages 
of culture; I employ them merely as convenient general 
terms. ‘These are the reasons why I shall confine myself 
very largely to the decorative art of savage peoples.’”’ Pro- 
fessor Haddon investigates so far as is possible the evidences 
of decorative art which are to be found among savage tribes 
all over the world. He brings the patient practice and 
classificatory method of the zéologist to bear on the problems 
that face the student of the origins of zsthetics. The work 
is admirable from first to last, and may be warmly recom- 
mended to students. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art. By 
Aimée Osborne Moore. Illustrated. 130 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This work might be termed a glimpse at the philosophy 
of drawing, reduced to its simplest expression and brought 
within practical reach of every intelligent person. It is 
intended not only for the professional artist, the drawing 
teacher and the student, but also for the amateur and general 
reader. The author discusses graphic images, the trans- 
parent plan, the eye, perspective, proportion, photography 
and aids to drawing. 

Movement. By E. J. Marey. Translated by Eric Pritch- 
ard, M.A., M.B., B. Ch. With 200 illustrations. The 
International Scientific series. 323 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail. $1.40. 

See review. 

The Illustration of Books. A Manual for the Use of 
Students, Notes for a Course of Lectures at the Slade 
School, University College. By Joseph Pennell, author 
of “ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,”’ etc. 168 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Contains the notes of lectures to art students delivered 
three years ago. The book is not a formal treatise but “ might 
rather be described as a series of tips or hints, the result of 
practical experience which should enable the student to make 
his drawings so that they will produce a good effect on the 
printed page, what materials he should use, when he can 
get them and how he should employ them.’’ Paper, pens, 
process, relation of type to illustrations, etc. Mr. Pennell is 
one of the very first of living illustrators. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


A Practical Thecry and Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. By Frank S, Parsons, M. D. Second 
edition—revised. 77 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 27 cents. 

This is the second edition of a pamphlet which appeared 
a year ago which urges hygiene, care and nutritious food 
with the use of peroxide of hydrogen. 
Studies in Physical Culture. 

LL. D. Wayside Course series. 
20 cents, postpaid. 

A general rupning discussion of exercise, not systematic 
and principally given to general advice. 

‘The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling, Physiology 
made Interesting. Suitable as a Text-book or Refer- 
ence Book in Schools, or for Pleasant Home Reading. 
By Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., author of “ Teaching 
Truth,” etc. Illustrated. 275 pp. Indexed. 85 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, in “* The Marvels of Our Bodily 
Dwelling,” has united scientific facts and metaphor with 
great skill. The book will be found equally valuable as a 
supplementary reader, a text-book or reference book in 
public schools. ‘Teachers in normal schools will find it a 
suggestive aid in teaching physiology. 

Philadelphia Press. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


British and European Butterflies and Moths 
(Macrolepidoptera). By A. W. Kappel, F. L. S., 
F. E.S., and W. Egmont Kirby, L. S. A., author of 
*‘ Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and Other Insects,” etc. 
With thirty colored plates by H. Deuchert and S. Slo- 
combe. 273 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $5.50; by mail, 
$5.86. 

“ British and European Butterflies and Moths,” is a superb 
volume. It concludes a scientific description of not only 
the macrolepidoptera of the British Isles, but notices many 
of those inhabiting Central Europe. There are certain con- 
veniences for research which we have not noticed else- 
where. In the index, giving the Latin names, may be found 
the average expanse of the wings in inches. In the intro- 
duction there is given all that the student may want to know 
respecting collecting, rearing, setting, etc. In an illustrative 


By J. M. Buckley, 
54 pp. 12mo, paper, 
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sense, nothing could be better: We have in many cases not 

only the full-winged butterfly or moth, but the larva. It is 

a beautiful and most excellent work. MN. Y. Times. 

Elementary Lessons in Zoology. A Guide in Study- 
ing Animal Life and Structure in Field and Laboratory. 
By James G. Needham, M.S, Illustrated. 302 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In “Elementary Lessons in Zéology,’’ Mr. Needham 
shows that he clearly appreciates the advantage of doing 
well and thoroughly a few things—thus laying a sound 
foundation for increasing knowledge in after years—rather 
than running hap-hazard ina slipshod manner over many 
things, and in the end only producing a little more than a 
hazy, indefinite, undefined idea in the mind of the pupil. 
The thought with which he set about his work is well 
expressed in the following quotation that he gives from 
Alpheus Hyatt: “ Better a child should learn to handle one 
animal, to see and know its structure and how it lives and 
moves, than to go through the whole animal kingdom with 
the best text-books, under the best teacher, aided by the best 
charts ever made. The former would have learned what 
real knowledge is and how to get it, while the latter would 
have simply learned how to pass at his school examination,” 
Mr. Needham has aimed to put the student in the way of 
acquiring a knowledge of animal life and structure by 
making all things connected with its study so simple and 
readily understood that they appeal to every child. 

N.Y. Times. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


Idyllists of The Country Side. Being six Comment- 
aries concerning some of those who have Apostrophized 
the Joys of the Open Air. By George H. Ellwanger, 
author of “In Gold and Silver,” etc. 263 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

“It is a far cry from the Dove to the Concord, from the 
Hanger of Selborne to the hedge rows of Wiltshire. Yet, 
however varied the strain or distinct the area among those 
who have so fervently voiced the delights of the country- 
side, there exists, nevertheless, a chord of unison that places 
them in lasting relationship. In his own way each has 
reflected the soul of nature and conveyed the spirit of earth. 
To Walton his silver streams, and to White his beechen 
groves; to Hardy the purple heath and to Jeffries the golden 
corn; to Thoreau the mystery of the night and to Burroughs 
the song of the bird!’’ These are the six ‘“ Idyllists” of 
whom Mr. Ellwanger, who has himself told us so well the 
“Story of the Garden,”’ treats appreciatively in this little 
volume. It is something of a stretch to put Hardy in this 
class, along with Walton and White, though as a landscape 
artist Hardy is the greatest of them all, The others are 
more obviously akin, and Mr. Ellwanger points out for us 
their sympathies and their differentiations, the special 
aspects of nature that appeal most distinctly to each and in 
the interpretation of which each is supreme. 

Philadelphia Times. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


The Boston Charades. By Herbert Ingalls. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

One hundred and sixteen riddles, not one less, and all in 
verse, may be found in “The Boston Charades.” The 
charades, the author states, are all legitimate words, to be 
found in any dictionary. At the back of the pretty volume 
are blank pages. If the solutions are found, they may be 
written there. N.Y. Times. 
The Laws and Principles of Whist. Stated and 

explained and its practice illustrated on an original 
system by means of hands played completely through. 
By ‘“ Cavendish.”” American edition. 318 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

“The Laws and Principles of Whist,’’ by “* Cavendish,” is 
one of the standard books relating to the game. This 
American edition is just issued, in which the system of 
“American leads” is added to the original ‘“ Cavendish,” 
whose practical illustrations by means of hands played com- 


116 pp. 
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pletely through have been so long and favorably known. 
Both the English and American whist laws are included in 
this edition, which is got up in a compact shape, fitting it for 
a hand or pocket book. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ASTRONOIY. 


he Stars of God. By E. Fitch Burr, D. D., LL. D., 
author of ** Ecce Coelum,” etc. 284 pp. 12mo, $1.12; 
by mail, $1.25. 

A conversational account of astronomical facts written 
from the standpoint of the science thirty years ago, 
intended for youth and ending with an exposition of the 
belief and emotion stimulated by astronomy. 


LITERATURE. 


American Literature. Selections from American authors. 
Wayside Course series. 64 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

“ These selections from distinguished American authors 
are designed to whet the appetite of Chatauqua readers for 
the rich feasts which the great and growing library of Ameri- 
can literature provides.” The selections extend from 
Edwards to James. 

Studies in Early Victorian Literature. By Frederic 
Harrison. 224 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

The Bible as Literature. By W. Fiddian Moulton, 
M. A. New Education in the Church series. 48 pp. 
12mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Mr. Mouitton, who is Prof. R. G. Moulton’s nephew, dis- 
cusses the Bible as history, lyric, philosophy and parable. 


ESSAYS. 


Architects of Fate; or, Steps to Success and 
Power. A book designed to inspire youth to char- 
acter building, self-culture and noble achievement. By 
Orison Swett Marden, author of “Pushing to the 
Front; or, Success Under Difficulties.’ Illustrated 
with thirty-two fine portraits of eminent persons. 478 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

In offering this second volume of what he calls his 

“ character-building ’”’ series, Mr. Marden is actuated by the 

laudable desire “‘ to arouse to honorable exertion youth who 

are drifting without aim, to awaken dormant ambition in 
those who have grown discouraged in the struggle for suc- 
cess; to encourage and stimulate to higher resolve those who 
are setting out to make their own way, with perhaps neither 
friendship nor capital other than a determination to get on in 
the world.”” The stimulus and encouragement he furnishes 
is in the form of a string of anecdotes about men and 
women who have hid courage, perseverance, good judg- 
ment and high aims, and have made successes of their lives 
in spite of obstacles which at times have seemed insuper- 
able. Mr. Marden must have devoted years to the accumu- 
lation of the material which he has used in this book and in 

the first volume of his series, which was published about a 

year ago under the title, ‘‘ Pushing to the Front ; or, Success 

Under Difficulties.’ Practically the second volume is an 

addition to the other. Chapters of either might be put into 

the other without making the slightest change. It is the one 
and the same story in both instances—the only distinction 
between the two books is that they have different names. 

For certain cases the sort of book that Mr. Marden writes is 

the best thing that could be devised. One may write essays 

for young men and women, preach to them, theorize to 
them, but better than all that, as a rule, are the examples of 
those who have made grand characters out of unpromising 
material, achieved great things in most discouraging circum- 
stances, and builded magnificent careers by sheer force of 
will, N.Y. Times. 

Is Polite Society Polite? and Other Essays. By 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, With a portrait. 202 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“Is Polite Society Polite? and Other Essays” consists 
of seven lectures which the venerable poet and authoress 
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delivered in various parts of the country during a lengthy 
active career. Her labors in that direction are now ended 
by weight of years, and it seems desirable to have the teach- 
ings here embodied given another chance for good. These 
addresses were prepared for popular audiences, and there- 
fore lack something in fulness and elaboration ; but they are 

inspired with the truest feeling and no doubt have done a 

vast good in the world. Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Parasitism, Organic and Social. By Jean Massart 
and Emile Vandervelde. Translated by William Mac- 
donald. Revised by J. Arthur Thomson. With a pre- 
face by Prof. Patrick Geddes. 122 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Select Essays of Sainte-Beuve. Chiefly bearing on 
English literature. Translated by A. J. Butler. 268 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This selection gives “‘ What is a Claim ?’’ and “ Literary 
Tradition,’ and the essays on Chesterfield, Cowper, Gibbon, 
Grote, Gray and Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” 
All but the last of these lay stress on the element of form 
and style in letters. 


Studies in American Colonial Life. 
Everett Hale. Wayside Course series. 
paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 

A rapid sketch of the early stages of American colonial 
life running over the period lightly and with some incident. 


The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, 
-LL.D, author of “An Introduction to the Study of 
Robert Browning’s Poetry,”’ etc. Macmillan’s Miniature 
seriex, 153 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

The main portion of the matter contained in this paper- 
back volume was contributed to “ Poet-Lore.’’ It is an 
admirably suggestive essay, which the young should read 
with thoughtful attention. Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The Golden Rule in Business. By Charles F. Dole. 

New Education in the Church series. 67 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

A discussion of the application of the Golden Rule to 
business operations in which Mr, Dole apparently thinks 
money is always made. The duties of employers to share 
profits is copiously insisted upon, but the relations of em- 
ployees to losses is not touched. 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. 
History. By Brooks Adams. 302 pp. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

It is a remarkable essay which Mr. Brooks Adams has 
written, It is remarkable alike for its researches and its de- 
ductions, and, while, perhaps, few men will accept all of the 
author’s conclusions, none will fail to be impressed by some 
of them. It is not needful to assent to his ultimate assertion 
that the adoption of the single gold standard is fatal to the 
prosperity of a community, in order to appreciate the singular 
acumen of his comments on certain critical conjunctures in 
the story of the past. What he has done is to examine from 
the viewpoint of political economy the rise and fall of the 
Romans, the earlier middle ages, the first two crusades and 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins, the suppression 
of the Order of the Templars, the English Reformation, and 
the suppression of the convents, the eviction of the yeomen 
in England, and the relations of Spain and India to eigh- 
teenth century civilization. It is only in the final chapter, 
devoted to modern centralization, in which the expressions 
of opinion occur, to which exception will generally be taken. 
Up to this point the author’s essay is surprisingly full of 
penetration and illumination, and we do not hesitate to say 
that, in respect of knowledge and of insight, it deserves to 
rank in the class which is headed by the werk of Montes- 
quieu. N. Y. Sun. 


Types of American Character. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. 210 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Like Joey B., Mr. Bradford owns to being deep. “In 
treating these subjects,” he writes in his preface, “I have 
unavoidably been brought into contact with the most far- 
reaching philosophical problems;”” and he does not know 
whether it is possible to deduce consistent opinions from 
anything he has said. He has not been able, he confesses, 


By Edward 
63 pp. 12mo, 


An Essay on 
Indexed. 8vo, 
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to do so himself. Speaking impartially, we should say that 
what Mr. Bradford has failed to do in the way of deduction 
from his own observations, the reader of his book may as 
well give up in the beginning. As the title indicates, the 
book has to do with American types of the sort Mr. Bradford 
has run across in his daily wanderings. Among his varied 
acquaintances have been an American idealist, a pessimist 
an American epicurean, an American philanthropist, a man 
of letters, also American: an out-of door man, and a scholar. 
Mr. Bradford is afraid that some of the essays breathe a 
spirit of gloom and melancholy, and we cannot deny that 
some of them do breathe this spirit, yet in others there is a 
wild abandon of humor that will delight the lover of con- 
trasts, as in the description of the scholar’s relaxations, the 
“horse play”’ he delights in, the blue stockings and school 
teachers he abhors. It is difficult to stay the pen in review- 
ing a book of this nature, but we can safely leave it to appre- 
ciative readers with one final quotation, from this same 
chapter on the scholar: ‘* He goes on, [the scholar goes on, | 
on still, utterly unable to resist the overmastering intellect, 
which always craves and hungers after more, in the wild de- 
sire to get beyond the limits of this earthly body, to enfran- 
chise, to depersonalize, and so to eternalize itself.’’ One 
feels that innate sympathy alone can have prompted such 
delineation. NM. Y. Times. 


SELECTIONS. 


Due Preparations for the Plague, as Well for Soul 
as Body. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by George A. 
Aitken, With illustrations by J. B. Yeats. Romances 
and Narratives by Daniel Defoe. Vol. XV. 250 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The fifteenth volume of ‘ Romances and Narratives,’”’ by 
Daniel Defoe, embodies his “ Due Preparations for the 
Plague,’’ the “ Dumb Philosopher,” “‘ The Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal” and the * Destruction of the Isle of St. Vincent.” It 
is interesting to know that the book, “‘ Due Preparations for 
the Plague, as Well for Soul as Body,” is now reprinted for 
the first time in its entirety, and is for the first time included 
in Defoe’s works. Three of his shorter pieces are included 
in this volume. “The Dumb Philosopher’ is more curious 
than valuable ; but ‘“‘ The Apparition of Mrs. Veal”’ is one 
of the best-known of Defoe’s writings. Of the “ Destruction 
of St. Vincent ”’ it is only necessary to observe that the article 
appeared in “ Mist’s Journal,” and seems to have been 
entirely of Defoe’s invention. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Sketches from Concord and Appledore. Concord 
Thirty Years Ago ; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa M. 
Alcott; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Matthew Arnold; 
David A. Wasson; Wendell Phillips; Appledore and 
Its Visitors; John Greenleaf Whittier. By Frank 
Preston Stearns, author of “* Real and Ideal in Liter- 
ature,” etc, 276 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

See review. 


The Banquet of Plato. Translated by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 126 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.27. 

In July, 1818, while in Italy, Shelley finding himself, as 
he wrote to Peacock totally incapable of original composition 
he translated the “‘ Symposium.’ It is in this edition issued 
with page and margin well-balanced and press-work suited 
to the best effect. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Legends of Gems. By Frank Shelley. With a portrait. 
124 pp. boards, 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

All the leading gems are described, a little of their history 

is given and folk-tales and folk-stories about them are given. 


Nim and Cum and the Wonder-Head Stories. 
By Catharine Brooks Yale. 126 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.08. 

“Nim and Cum” is characterized by a graceful fancy and 
quaint humor, while the “‘ Wonder-Head Stories ” are full 
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of side lights into animal and insect nature, as interesting as 

they are informing. 

The [Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maun- 
devile, Kt. Being his Voyage and Travel which 
treated of the Way to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of 
Ind, with other Islands and Countries. Edited and 
profusely illustrated by Arthur Layard. With a pre- 
face by John Cameron Grant. 414 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.69. 

Mr. Layard has done into modern spelling, with such 
changes of diction as were needed to make it generally intel- 
ligible, the old translation (formerly thought to be the original) 
of the famous wonder book of the fourteenth century. 
Whether his version in all cases represents the sense with 
strict accuracy, we have not been careful to ascertain; at 
any rate, it is delightful reading. The illustrations will not 
find unqualified favor with art critics; but they show remark- 
able power of grotesque invention, and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the fantastic extravagances of the text. The writer 
of the preface believes in Maundevile’s authorship, and 
sneers at “the dogmatism of destructive doubt” exhibited 
by those who deny it. Of course, this shows either that he 
has never studied the investigations of Col. Yule, Mr. Nich- 
olson, and Mr. Warner, or that he is not competent to under- 
stand their arguments. To do Mr. Grant justice, he does 
perceive that the English version cannot be Maundevile’s 
own work. In proof of this “destructive ’’ conclusion, he 
cites several errors of the translation, which have very 
properly been corrected in Mr. Layard’s version. Mr. Grant 
also mentions the charmingly funny blunder in Thomas 
Wright's modernized version, by which “ the people of Brag- 
man ’’ are made to say that their treasure consists in ‘ acorns 
and peas,” instead of accord and peace! The index, for the 
merit of which special credit is claimed in the preface, is 
only moderately good, as far as the proper names are con- 
cerned. London Academy. 
The Water-Babies, A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By 

Charles Kingsley. Illustrated. Pocket edition. 202 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

A charming edition of this work which first appeared in 
1863. The present issue is in clear type, rather fine but on 
good paper and in a shape altogether attractive. 


DRAMA AND SHAKESPEARE. 


The Lady from the Sea, and Other Plays. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Clara Bell and others. 
Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. Vol. II. The Lake- 
wood series. 520 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
17 cents. 

A reprint on fine paper and in good type. Containing 
four plays, “ An Enemy of Society,” ‘ ‘The Wild Duck,” 
and “ The Young Men’s League,” in addition to the “ Lady 
from the Sea.” 

The Reader’s Shakespeare. His Dramatic Works 
Condensed, Connected, and Emphasized, for School, 
College, Parlor, and Platform. In three volumes. By 
David Charles Bell. Vol. I. Historical Plays, English 
and Roman. 496 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

With the good purpose of “ facilitating the much prized, 
but still neglected, art of reading aloud,’’ these abridgements 
of Shakespeare’s plays are issued. And while it may bea 
deplorable fact, it is none the less an assured fact that a con- 
densed, expurgated, compressed Shakespeare is required 
for public and private readings. It is to be hoped that this 
abridgement may have all the success its merits would seem 
to demand—in the comprehension of the Poet’s meaning, 
and the just delivery of his immortal verse—for the enligh- 
tenment both of elocutionist and audience. 

Philadelphia Ledger, 


POETRY. 


An Idyl of Lake George and Other Poems. By 
Benj. F. Leggett, author of “A Sheaf of Song,” etc. 

217 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
This volume contains “An idyl of Lake George,’ 
.‘ Adirondack Poems,” “ Sonnets,” “ Occasional poems” ang 
‘“‘ Miscellaneous poems,” The portfolio is a full.ome, ang 
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most of it has been written with apparent ease and much 
seem to come from the newspaper “ poet’s corner.” 


Behind the Arras. A Book of the Unseen. 
Carman. With designs by T. B. Meteyard. 
12mo0, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

See review 


Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. 
12mo, gO cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Mr. Davidson is a poet of the town and country. Heis 
interested in humanity with a characteristic zest and thorough- 
ness, while his passion for the country breaks athwart his 
consideration for social problems like sunshine through a 
storm-cloud. This passion is as ardent and sincere as 
anything in modern poetry; indeed, its intensity is that of 
a passion which has lost the country, and even feels the loss 
amid so much that stimulates. ‘God made the country and 
man made the town; ”’ and side by side in these Eclogues are 
the delight in the perfect work and the anguish at the im- 
perfect. Yet this is too restless and seeking a spirit ever to 
be satisfied away from the world of men. Besides his ardent 
feeling, glimpses of the country come cool and sweet from 
the author of “ Fleet Street Eclogues,’’ as the dew and the 
dusk to hot and tried eyes. There are delightful glints of 
this more essential quality of poetry, even over the London 
chimney tops 

“And the wild east mouths the chimney-tops, 
The Pandean pipes of the wind.” 
Mr. Davidson in this mood is like his own Basil, bringing a 
bough of blooming hawthorn in among the Fleet Street 
pressmen. 


By Bliss 
102 pp. 


218 pp. 


“‘T have been rambling all this night 
And almost all this day, 
And now returning back again 
I bring you a branch of May. 


The lark from the top of heaven raved 
Of the sunshine, sweet and old ; 

And the whispering branches dipped and laved 
In the light; and waste and wold 

Took heart and shone, and the buttercups paved 
The emerald meads with gold.” 

The making of Mr. Davidson’s poetry always seems to 
become him, and in this consists its dignity. With most 
poets except the great immortal ones, there are times when 
one feels that these expressions of emotion would better 
beseem a woman. Not so with Mr. Davidson. He is a 
man throughout ; and his very defects are masculine. He is 
full-blooded; active, generous, aud very human. In the 
best sense he is of the earth; and his eclogues breathe 
alike the joy and the sorrow of earth and her toiling. 

London Sbeaker. 


If We Only Knew and Other Poems. By Cheiro. 
39 pp- 8vo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

The versatility of “ Cheiro,” the palmist, is shown by a 
volume of verse, “If We Only Knew and Other Poems.” 
The poems are mostly of a philosophical cast, as might be 
expected frorn an author whose business is to read character 
by the hand. Yet there are some exceptions, among them 
an interesting sketch entitled “ The Burning of Hinckley, an 
Incident of Western Life.” N.Y. World. 


Leisure Lines. By Helen Chaffee. With illustrations 
by Noble-Ives. 56 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

These short poems deal with’ familiar topics in familiar 
verse and are prefaced by a courteous note by John G, 
Whittier. 

Love and Laughter. Being a Legacy of Rhyme. By 
James G. Burnett. With a portrait. 161 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

There is something peculiarly pathetic in this little volume 
of poems. Mr. William Winter has written the intro- 
duction, in which he pays a heartfelt tribute to the genious 
of the author, comparing his verses to those of Hood and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Young Burnett had not 
settled himself to the serious work of the poet, but these 
fugitive pieces indicate more than ordinary power. What 
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he would have accomplished if death had not interruped his 
career is made plain by what appears in this volume. None 
of the poems do him full justice, and if he had lived he 
would have been wise enough to consign some of them to 
oblivion, but it is easy to see that he had the poetic tempera- 
ment, and it is to be regretted that the opportunity to show 
his mettle was of such slender duration. He was a gentle 
scholar, with a chivalric soul, writing often with a light 
hand, but now and again exhibiting a thoughtfulness that 
was remarkable. Just before the end came, while suffering 
from the last agonies of his fatal malady, he dictated these 
exquisite lines: 
Death has no terrors, fears nor pains, 
From life to bar my way ; 
I go as from Siberian plains 
To gardens of Cathay. N.Y. Herald. 


Nymphs, Nixies and Naiads. Legends of the Rhine. 
By M. A. B. Evans, author of “In Various Moods. 
With illustrations by Wm. A. McCullough. 111 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Ten familiar legends of the Rhine are told here in various 
measures, prefaced by an introduction in verse outlining the 
members of a travelling party whose pictures are given. 


Poems _ By Ernest McGaffey. 267 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

These poems are written in the West and are of unusual 
value and interest, full of close observation and often touched 
with emotion and showing much control of the rhythm of 
verse. 

The Love Story of Ursula Wolcott. 
Verse of the Time of the Great Revival in New 
England. Written by Charles Knowles Bolton. With 
designs by Ethel Reed. 31 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 


This colonial love story founded on fact is told simply but 
rather ineffectively. The illustrations and press work seeks 
to archaic appearance and the use of the white line. 


The Medical Muse Grave and Gay. A Collection of 
Rhymes Upto Date, by the Doctor, for the Doctor, 
and against the Doctor. Collected and arranged by 
John F. B. Lillard. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Old-Fashioned Garden and Other Verses. By 
John Russell Hayes. 101 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.06. 

Fragrant and gay as the flowers he describes in the old- 
fashioned garden are these verses, with suggestions and 
straying memories of other old gardens, and old poets who 
have lingered among the bloom. No daintier conceit could 
be found, though somewhat involved in metaphor, than his 
description of the falling rose leaves: 

“ And petal after petal softly floats 

From where the tea rose spreads her fawn and cream. 

Like fairy barks on tides of air they flow 

And rove adown the garden as silently as drifting snow.” 

These couplets are full ot just such tender, lovely lines, 
and show an intimate acquaintance with nature, as well as 
with the thoughts and verses of the great poets, after whom 
Mr. Hayes has modelled his work. His genuine simplicity 
of sentiment and adherence in form to classic models, with- 
out strain for novelty and sensation in versification, give 
good promise of excellence in the future. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
The Princess: A Medley, The Peoples edition. 6i pp. 
16mo, 41 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Will Waterproof and Other Poems. The Peoples 
edition. 64 pp. 1I6mo, 41 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

This edition gives the poems in clear but smallish type on 
good paper with a thin cloth cover which warps. 

The Story of Rosina and Other Verses. By Austin 
Dobson. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 1I2¢ pp. with 
notes. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has long been recognized as one of 
the neatest, daintiest, and deftest of English poets. His 
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verses are always graceful and pleasing, and are, as Matthew 
Arnold would say, rather the result of intelligence than 
genius. Mr, Dobson, indeed, never writes under the stress 
of a vehement inspiration. His effects are all carefully 
planned ; he has no great rapturous moments, nor anything 
of that “ fine frenzy’ which is not to be had for the seek- 
ing, but which distinguishes all poets of the first rank. But 
his taste is infallible. If he rarely stirs the heart or quickens 
the pulse he is always charmingly well bred. The pieces in 
the present volume are thoroughly characteristic, lucid, 
pretty, full of dainty touches and pleasant conceits of phrase 
and fancy. Take for instance this : 
The fickle Muse! As ladies will, 
She sometimes wearies of her wooer; 
A goddess, yet a woman still, 
She flies the more that we pursue her. 


In short with worst as well as best, 

Five months in six, your hapless poet 
Is just as prosy as the rest, 

But cannot comfortably show it. 

There is nothing there to rouse the soul, but it is all very 
pretty, very dexterously turned. The volume, as a whole, is 
thoroughly representative of Mr. Dobson’s talent and will 
delight his admirers. London Publishers’ Circular. 
The White Snake and Other Poems. Translated 

from the German [nto the Original Meters. By Madi- 
son Cawein. With a portrait. 79 pp. 12mo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.11. 

Madison Cawein has won for himself an enviable place 
among the younger poets of the South. He is a prolific 
writer, whose four or five volumes of verse have attracted 
wide and favorable notice. In ‘The White Snake and 
Other Poems,”’ we have a volume embodying Mr. Cawein’s 
translations from the German of Mirza-Shaffy, Geibel, 
Uhland, Heine and Goethe. Many of the poems contained 
in this work are now presented in English for the first time. 
The translator has retained as closely as possible, not only 
the form and meter of the original poems, but also the mure 
difficult length and corresponding occurrence of the rhyme- 
endings. Philadelphia Bulletin, 
The Year Book of the Pegasus. Number one. 49 pp. 

I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

After an existence of ten years the Pegasus Club, of this 
city now for the first time publishes a representative selection 
of the verse of its members. ‘“ The Year Book of the 
Pegasus ”’ has twenty-one contributors, among whom are not 
a few whose literary reputation extends without this city. 
All, we believe, with the exception of Mr. Stedman, are 
Philadelphians, and the dainty little book is fairly represen- 
tative of the poetical activity of our city. As in every 
collection of this kind there are exercises in verse as well as 
poems; but, fortunately, few of the former genre. The 
freshest, freest, most lyrical thing in the book, the one with 
the most real “ sing ” to it, is Harrison S. Morris’ “ Oracle.” 
Dramatic verse, meditative verse, lyrical verse and vers de 
sociétié are all represented here. Of the last sort none is 
better than Arthur Hale’s ‘“‘ The Ladies of Manhattan,” an 
old favorite, which was first published in the Century. 
Francis Howard Williams contributes a pretty lyric, “ Love 
Came to Me”; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, ‘The Passing of 
Tennyson ’’; Owen Wister, the apology to the reader, and 
the less happy, “ The Ground Hog and the Signal Service 
Officer,” and the other members of the club represented are 
Solomon Solis Cohen, J, Chalmers Da Costa, Frank Miles 
Day, Charles H. A. Esling, John H. Ingham, Gilbert P. 
Knapp, Ermest Lacy, John Kearsley Mitchell, Charles 
Leonard Moore, Oliver Perry-Smith, Charles Pomeroy Sher- 
man, S. Decatur Smith, Jr., John Stewardson, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Henry H. Supplee and Harvey Maitland 
Watts. A similar collection of the verse of the club will be 
published annually, Philadelphia Telegraph. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A Year at Dangerfield. By Kate Neely Festetits. Ilus- 
trated. 288 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 
The Dangerfield Military Institute is an American academy 
for young men and boys; the story has its scene here; the 
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plot has to do with a reckless joke played by one of the stu- 
dents upon another, thereby ruining his career for the time 
being ; a year passes before the truth is explained and the 
young man vindicated from any suspicion of dishonorable 
conduct. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Charles and His Lamb. Written for the little ones of 
the household. By Marshall Saunders, author of 
* Beautiful Joe.’’ Illustrated. 73 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

“Charles and His Lamb” is a collection of scenes and 
sketches in the real life of a baby boy that are aimed to 
awaken a feeling of love and kindness in the hearts of other 
children, 


Oliver Brights’ Search; or, The Mystery of a 
Mine. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of “ Richard 
Dare’s Venture,” etc. The Bound to Succeed series. 
Illustrated. 242pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This ‘*boy’s book’’ takes the young hero to California in 
search of amine. It has no local color or instructive infor- 
mation in it—nothing but story and not very much of that. 


Reuben Stone’s Discovery ; or, The Young [liller 
of Torrent Bend. By Edward Stratemeyer, author 
of “ The Last Cruise of the Spitfire,” etc. The Ship 
and Shore series. Illustrated. 260 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

See review, 

The Arabella and Araminta Stories. By Gertrude 
Smith. With an introduction by Mary E. Wilkins. 
Embellished with fifteen illustrative designs by Ethel 
Reed, and explanatory notes by the author of the book. 
The Yellow Hair Library. 103 pp. Quarto, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.11. 

Thisis a story of thetwins Arabella and Araminta and the 
style is of this fashion: “* And Arabella picked a poppy and 
Araminta picked a poppy, and Arabella picked a poppy and 
Araminta picked a poppy (da cafo six times), until they each 
had a big bunch (I should say a very large bunch), and then 
they ran back to the house.’’ Then, “ Arabella ran out into 
the clover and Araminta ran out into the clover. And Ara- 
bella picked a red clover and Araminta picked a white 
clover” (da capo six times). This story is a fair sample of 
the offence against the eager, acquisitive mind of a child, 
and so long as “* Mother Goose”? and a score of nursery 
classics survive children should be protected against such 
silly stuff, while not even the most devoted maiden-aunt 
should be expected to undergo the martyrdom of reading it 
aloud. Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Heart of Oak Books. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. In six volumes. 12mo, Vol. I., loo pp., 25 
cents; by mail, 32 cents. Vol. II., 142 pp., 45 cents ; 
by mail, 53 cents. Vol. III., 265 pp., 55 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. Vol. IV., 303 pp., 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents, Vol. V., 359 pp., 65 cents; by mail, 76 
cents. Vol. VI., 367 pp., 70 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

These six volumes embrace “a collection of traditional 
rhymes and stories for children, and of master-pieces of 
poetry and prose for use at home and at school, chosen with 
special reference to the cultivation of the imagination and 
the development of a taste for good reading.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


FICTION. 


A Bubble Fortune. By Sarah Tytler, author of 
“« Noblesse Oblige,’”’ etc. 319 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Deals with the fortunes of Harry Newton, a lawyer’s 
clerk, and his two daughters. Newton in his early days had 
come from Australia to England for a university education ; 
his father was then a wealthy man, but before Harry’s edu- 
cation is finished his father dies, leaving him penniless. He 
goes into a law office as clerk, marries, and educates his two 
girls; when they are marriageable he comes into another for- 
tune; after enjoying his new estate for a year, an Australian 
cousin, of whose existence he was ignorant, appears to con- 
test his right. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A Crushed Lily. By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller, author 
of “ The Senator’s Bride,” etc. Clover series, 214 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This story appeared in Street & Smith’s Weekly. It has 
in it an abduction and other appropriate incidents. The 
scene opens in Virginia, but the same things could happen 
anywhere, 

A Jesuit of To-day. By Orange McNeill. 
146 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A young Yale college man is the hero of a love story of 
the present; he gives up the girl he fancies to become a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Little Wizard. By Stanley J, Weyman, author of 
“A Gentleman of France,’ etc. With illustrations 
and aportrait. I90 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 
cents, 

“A Little Wizard,’ one of Stanley Weyman’s recent 
short stories, gives evidence of the unsuspected versatility of 
this popular romantic writer. Transferring his field for the 
nonce from medizval France to the England of Cromwell's 
day, Mr. Weyman narrates with his usual skill a rollicking 
and entertaining little tale, nowise deficient in either interest 
or incident. Philadelphia Call. 
A Lost Army. A Tale of the Russians in Central Asia. 

By Fred. Whishaw, author of “ Boris the Bear-Hunter,”’ 
etc, With six illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 363 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“ A Lost Army”’ is by Frederick Whishaw, who, familiar- 
ized with the country by prolonged residence, is making a 
speciality of all matters connected with Russia. Here, in a 
spirited manner, and with but a slight divergence from his- 
torical fact, he tells the tale of the lamentable fate of the first 
of the Russian expeditions against Khiva, when the wily 
Khan entrapped his enemies and butchered them to a man 
in the streets of his capital, ‘ To a man’’ we should hardly 
have said, for Mr. Whishaw’s young English heroes, who had 
been advanced by the Tsar Peter to high military rank and 
great honors, contrive to slip through the blood-stained 
fingers of the truculeut despot. London Times. 
A Man of Two Minds. By Francis Tillou Buck. With 

a frontispiece. 338 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A love story whose scene is laid in New York and which 
is intended to describe the manner of good society. Two 
men, twenty-seven and twenty-nine and a young woman 
who, after some delays is engaged to one of them, are the 
leading characters. A Bowery theatre audience is described 
at some pains. 

A Point of Conscience. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘ The 
Duchess”), author of ‘ Molly Darling,” “ Three 
Graces,” etc. 31I pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents, 

This novel is like all by Mrs. Hungerford, deals with the 
same life, the same sin and in the same spirit. A magdalen 
and a pure woman are the two heroines anc of the two, the 
former is the more unselfish. 


A Self-Denying Ordinance, By W. Hamilton. 
pleton’s Town and Country Library. 294 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A young guardsman in love with a married woman He 
is caught marking his cards. He resigns and goes into re- 
tirement and falls in love with a good woman. He marries 
one of the two, 

A Virginia Cousin and Bar Harbor Tales. 
Burton Harrison. With a portrait. 201 pp. 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

The aristocratic maiden in blue serge and the collegian 
prince of New York extraction in white flannels run the 
usual course of frivolity and flirting among the marvellous 
beauties of the mountains and sea with the same easy grace 
and high-bred nonchalance which marks them in their Fifth 
avenue palaces and clubs. Mrs. Harrison delights to depict 
these fashionable folk in their lighter moods, and she does 
it with the assurance of long practice, eminently successful 
in keeping them clear of deep emotions and troublesome 
passions. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Illustrated. 


Ap- 
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An Appalling Passion, A novel. By Steele Mackaye 
author of the dramas ‘“‘ Hazel Kirke,’’ ‘ Paul Kauvar,’ 
etc. With an introduction by Curtis Dunham. The 
Enterprise series. 170 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 

“An Appalling Passion” is a very clever story, written, 
according to the title page, by Steele Mackaye. A closer 
investigation, however, shows that Mr. Mackaye was ably 
assisted by Mr. Curtis Dunham. The novel was begun by 
Mr. Mackaye when he was suffering from a fatal illness and 
a few weeks before his death. When he had completed tive 
chapters he gave Mr. Dunham an outline of the plot and 
asked him to collaborate in finishing the book, as his strength 
was not equal to the task of doing the work alone. Soon 
after this Mr. Mackaye became so weak that he was 
quite unable to assist his collaborator beyond giving him an 
occasional hint as to the development of the plot. The 
story is interesting and deals with murder, a mystery, a man 
in love (he has “an appalling passion”) and a detective. 
Mr. Dunham is to be congratulated on having so successfully 
carried out the work begun by the lamented author and 
playwright. N. Y. World. 


An Old Fogy. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth, author of “ Bar 
Sinister,” etc. 292 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

In Mrs. Jeannette Walworth’s “ An Old Fogy”’ there is an 
entertaining insight for Northern readers into life at the pre- 
sent time on a Southern plantation where the old-fashioned 
virtues of honor, loyalty and punctilious courtesy survive in 
the proprietor though fortune has gone against him. The 
thread of the story stretches to New York and Brooklyn, 
where there are glimpses of tiny east side flats, bachelor 
quarters on Fifth avenue and a home in Brooklyn built on a 
Wall street fortune. Altogether it is an interesting story of 
country and metropolitan life, the contrasts of which are 
strongly portrayed by a writer whose style is at once charm- 
ing and graphic. N. Y. World. 
Beauty for Ashes. By Kate Clark Brown. 120 pp. 

I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents; paper, 38 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

“‘ Beauty for Ashes,” by Kate Clark Brown, is a story with 
a subtle underlying reincarnation motive. The story opens 
with an account of the brief wedded life of Bob Richardson, 
a Missouri farmer, and his young and beautiful wife, Ellen. 
The girl-wife is quite untutored, never having been to school 
in her life, but is by nature refined and spiritual. She sits 
by the river dreaming dreams and building air-castles, so 
that the neighbors look upon her as “queer,” or what is 
commonly called “ fey.”’ She dies in giving birth to her first 
child, a girl, whom, from some indefinable impulse, she 
enjoins her husband to christen Lorris, The reader must 
learn the rest for himself. Philadelphia Press. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 

218 pp New edition. 12mo, 15 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 
The Enterprise series. 258 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents ; 
by mail, 17 cents. 

Beside the Bonny Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 
American series. 258 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

Dr. Phillips. A novel. By Frank Danby. Illustrated. 
The Pastime series. 287 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The second edition of this novel of English and Hebrew 
life, leads the author to deny in a preface that it was in- 
tended as an attack upon a body of people whom he both 
respects and esteems. 


Frivolous Cupid. By Anthony Hope, author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. Illustrated. 223 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

See reriew. 

Galloping Dick. Being Chapters from the Life and For- 
tunes of Richard Ryder, otherwise “ Galloping Dick,” 
sometime Gentleman of the Road. By H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson, 270 pp. I2mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.21. 

These tales of a highwayman under James and Charles 
have appeared in the Mew Review and Chap Book. They 
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move, not to say gallop. ‘There is much sword-clashing and 

this robber is no thief. Mr. Watson has well caught the 

trick of romance. 

His Perpetual Adoration; or, The Captain’s Old 
Diary. By Rev. Joseph F. Flint, author or “ In 
Potiphar’s House,” 228 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.11; paper 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

This is an extremely interesting and realistic war story, 
told in the form of a diary left at his death by a veteran who 
had been a captain in the Northern army, and with Grant at 
Vicks»urg and Sherman on his march to the sea. Two or 
three of the great events of the war are told in stirring 
fashion, but the narrative deals mainly with the inside life 
of the soldier in war time, and its physical and moral diffi- 
culties. A fine love story runs throughout, the hero having 
plighted his troth before setting out for the front. Being 
wounded in Georgia, he is cared tor in the home of a South- 
ener, who is at the front with Lee’s army, but who has in 
some way earned the bitter hatred of the wife whom he has 
left at home. She falls desperately in love with her wounded 
guest, and to him there comes the sorest temptation of his 
life. How he comes out of the ordeal must be left to the 
reader of the story to discover. 


Ia. A Love Story. By Q. 167 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

“Ia” (pronounced Eyah) is a novelette by “ Q,”’ who, as 
readers generally know, is Mr. Quiller Couch, the London 
art critic. The writings of ‘*Q’’ in the line of fiction have 
been identified with Cornwall, and “ Ia”’ is no exception. It 
is called in a sub-title “* A Love Story,’’ but the real interest 
of it is in the description of a pestilence and famine owing 
to failure of the fisheries, in the Land’s End section of 
Ardevora, The tale has originality and merit, but we seem 
to enjoy “ Q’s” short stories the most. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


In the Middle of the Night. A novel. By Walter E. 
McCann, 256pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
The volume receives its title from a sensational novel of 
American life, written for newspaper use and there are added 
five short stories. In the novel a theft of money by a 
woman before marriage is the pivot on which the story turns. 


In the Sanctuary. Sequel to “On the Heights of 
Himalay.” By A. Van Der Naillen. California 
Author’s series. Illustrated. 250 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 
50 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

“In the Sanctuary” will interest students of occultism, 
and especially believers in theosophy. Under the guise of a 
romance, the author sets forth his views on occult subjects, 
explaining how the world is to be regenerated and pointing 
out what obstacles must be overcome before human beings can 
thoroughly free themselves from earthly dross. The author 
writes sanely and has evidently studied his subject thoroughly. 
The average reader will doubtless smile at some of the myster- 
ious supernatural incidents in the book and will skip those 
pages which are filled with scientific phrases, but there are 
many who will read the book attentively and who will find 
themselves in some measure stimulated thereby. 

N. Y. Herald. 

Journey to Venus, The Primeval World. Its Won- 
derful Creations and Gigantic Monsters. By Gustavus 
W. Pope, M. D., author of “The Mohawk Chief,” etc, 
Illustrated. Romances of the Planets. No. 2. 499 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

See review. 

Lies. By Paul Bourget. (Mensonges.) Paris series. 321 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A cheap edition of this novel not sanctioned by the author. 
Life at Shut-In Valley, and Other Pacific Coast 

Tales. By Clara Spalding Brown. 188 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Family and domestic life in California is the subject cf 
these twelve short stories, which include a strike, an Indian 
outbreak, the removal of a family to a new home, etc. 
While they show no special literary skill, they are studied 
from life. 
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Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s and Three Other Tales. 
By Louise Imogen Guiney, 123 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.08. 

Miss Guiney has hitherto been known only by her verse. 
The present volume, her first essay in fiction, ends with 
a story “ The Provider” whose close, the suicide of a child, 
was suggested by a like incident in Dublin, a few years 
ago. ‘Lover’s Saint Ruth” is an English story, rather 
weak, described as a dream by Miss Guiney. ‘Our Lady 
of the Union”’ is laid in the war, and “ An Event on the 
River” has in it an Italian immigrant, and is laid in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Masterpieces of German Fiction. From the German 
of Rudolph Lindau, Fanny Lewald, Ernst Eckstein, 
Adolph Wilbrandt, Paul Tease and Hans Hopfen. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 70 cents, 

A reprint of sketches first issued in 1890 from Rudolph 

Lindau, Fanny Lewald, Ernst Eckstein, Adolph Wilbrandt 

and Paul Heyse. The plates are somewhat worn. 


*Mid Green Pastures. By E. Rentoul Esler, author of 
“The Way They Loved at Grimpat,’” etc. 193 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents: by mail, 85 cents 

Mrs. Esler may be looked on as the Miss Wilkins of our own 
rural England. ‘The pages of her new volume, “’ Mid Green 

Pastures,” are delicate, yet singularly competent. She has, 

as usual, refrained from effects outside the lines she has for 

the present laid down for herself. Of everything within 
those lines she has an almost perfect command. Human 
nature and scenery, both restricted in kind, are treated with 
the artistic finish that distinguishes all her work. Very slight 
and sketchy, at times a little thin in feeling and execution, 
are these stories. The hills of “ Grimpat”’ still bound her 
literary horizon, and are again the locality chosen in this 
volume. It was Grimpat that first brought us acquainted 
with this author’s charm and skill, and we share her affec- 
tion for it. Her new volume is, perhaps, fuller of pathos 
than of the humor of the others. London Atheneum. 


[iss Polly Lopp and Other Stories, By Opie Read. 
With a frontispiece. The Enterprise series. 247 pp. 
12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

If absurdity is originality, clownish extravagance humor 
and mawkishness pathos, then the thirty little pot-boilers by 
Opie Read, collected from country p:pers and published 
under the common title of “‘ Miss Polly Lopp,’’ are original, 
humorous and pathetic. N. Y. World. 


Mrs. Delire’s Euchre Party and Other Tales. By 
Evelyn Snead Barnett. With a portrait, 96 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

See review, 

My Lady Nicotine. A Study in Smoke. By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated by M. B. Prendergast 276 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See review. 

Put Yourself in His Place. A Novel. By Charles 
Reade. The Enterprise series. 391 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

A cheap edition of Reade’s story of life and murder in 
English trade’s union as revealed by a government enquiry. 
The novel first appeared in 1870. 

Round About a Brighton Coach Office. By Maude 
Egerton King. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch. 
209 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Somehow we generally associate Brighton with the swell 
of swells, the Prince Regent, and call in mind the Pavilion 
and the silliness of three-quarters of a century ago. “ Round 
About a Brighton Cuach-office,’’ by Maude Egerton King, 
gives the reader a much more pleasant idea of this famous 
English sea resort. There are many neatly written stories 
in this volume, and old coaching times are cleverly shown in 
the illustrations. N. Y. Times. 
Samantha In Europe. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife” 

(Marietta Holley). Illustrated with one hundred and 
twenty-five artistic and humorous engravings by C. De 
Grimm. 8vo, 714 pp, $2.25; by mail, $2.56. 

See review. 
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Some Unconventional People. By Mrs. J. Gladwyn 
Jebb, author of ** A Strange Career.” 216 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

As tales simply they bear taking titles on their front, such 
as “*A Servant of Price,” “A Detail of a “Journey,” “A 
Dangerous Wooing,” “Simpson’s Salvation,’ “ A Pocket 
Judas,” and “If at First You Don't Agree.” They are 
character portraits all. They trace the finest lines that run 
through a certain class of people with whom we are all 
more or less familiar, furnishing delightful reading for 
analysts of motive and method as manifested in life about 
us, Mrs. Jebb touches the raw of humanity in as delicate 
and as direct a way as practised skill will allow. Her short 
stories are studies, teaching, preaching, enkindling, exciting, 
attracting, provoking, proving, and confirming. In her 
descriptions of people and things the reader will tind all 
these and more compactly joined and united. She has 
given us a little book as felicitous in its character as it is in 
name. Boston Courter. 
Stonepastures. By Eleanor Stuart. 178 pp. 12mo, 57 

cents; Ly mail, 66 cents. 

This is a strong bit of good literary wormanship some- 
what impressionist in its rather vague outlines, but through it 
all there is a touch of the tragic element that shows the 
author’s genius. It deals with life in a Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing and mining town, where the hardships and perils 
of daily work are part of the everyday experience. This it 
is that Miss Stuart makes use of as the broad background of 
her sketch, and the figures in the foreground are clear and 
sharply cut, standing out in vivid light. The only fault is 
that the story is too brief for a full scope of the remarkable 
talent of the author, but that may well be amended by future 
contributions from the same deft hand, for authorship must 
be natural to one who has the gift of thus perpetuating the 
life around her, The story told in ‘‘Stonepastures” is a 
paintul one, and the life described is indeed a hard fate, yet 
all the more the book has the value of being a real sketch of 
our own mining region, and of showing how, even in the 
apparently dull round of work, there is still material for a 
good bit of literature. The characters are clearly defined— 
there is a touch of that heroism in which the strength and 
fibre of good men and women are tried, and the story is 
relieved from its painful gloom by an occasional touch of 
humor, and by its happy outcome. The local color is well 
given, and just as Bayard Taylor and Buchanan Read found 
material for both prose and poetry in our Pennsylvania life 
and scenery, Miss Stuart has shown that there is a world full 
of interest for authors and readers in the everyday life of a 
mining district, such as that in which the story of “ Stone- 
pastures ”’ is laid. Philadelphia Ledger. 
Strangers at Lisconnel. A second series of Irish 

Idylls. By Jane Barlow. 372 pp  12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Miss Barlow’s former volume of Irish Idylls, to which 
this is a sequel, at once made it clear that we had a new 
writer who was able to photograph with exceptional fidelity 
by her pen the daily scenes of peasant and cotter life in the 
poorer parts of Ireland. She manifested the same insight 
into character and purpose, the same skill in painting a scene 
with a few simple and graphic touches that Mr. Barrie and 
Tan Maclaren have used with so much effect in picturing for 
their readers the life of the Scottish peasant. Naturally, the 
particular scenes are very different; the characters are 
wholly dissimilar, At the same time, Miss Barlow clearly 
possesses the same photographic ability, the same power of 
transferring to her pages the living speaking Irish man and 
woman, with whom she deals, whom it is clear she knows 
with all the knowledge of intimate personal familiarity. 
The fourteen scenes or sketches here contained are each one 
of them instinct with that lifelike naturalness, which only a 
writer of exceptional power is able to set before the reader. 

London Bookseller. 

Sweet Violet ; or, The Fairest of the Fair. By Mrs, 
Alex. McVeigh Miller, author of “ Little Coquette 
Bonnie,” etc. Clover series. 231 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

f be Virginia story appeared in Street & Smith's Weekly 

in 1894. 
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Uncle Jerry’s Platform and Other Christmas 
Stories. By Gillie Cary. Illustrated. 56 pp. 12mo, 
70 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

Uncle Jerry was the “ body sarvent of Marse Randolph,” 
who was wounded in the Civil War and brought home to his 
Virginia estate to die. On his deathbed he charged Jerry to 
take good care of his family, and particularly of his young 
son “ Ran.”’ “ Ran” developed into a youth of such bril- 
liant parts that his instructors urged the duty of :ending him 
to college. He inherited from his father a taste for “ dram- 
drinking,’ which terminated in delirium: tremens and suicide 
soon after his college days were over. Uncle Jerry, who 
had been in the habit of taking his “‘ toddy as reg’lar as old 
Marse hisself,’’ took the death of his “ Ran’’ so much to 
heart that “ ole Jerry feel as ef nuffin’ an’ nobody can keep 
him from votin’ de ‘dry-ticket.’’’ The story is well told in 
dialect, and is a strong argument for total abstinence. 
** Pops,” a yonng negro boy, was the playmate of his little 
white charge. ‘This interesting story, like the foregoing, 
shows the more beautiful side of slave life in Virginia in the 
days before the war. ‘“ A Daughter of the Revolution ’’ 
narrates in a pleasing way the brave deed of a young French 
officer who belonged to the military family of General 
Rochambeau. 


The Black Lamb. By Anna Robeson Brown, author of 
“ Alam of Halfdene,’”’ etc. 322 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

“The Black Limb”’ is a well-constructed and agreeably 
written novel, which we judge well likely to attain popu- 
larity. It possibly labors under a too great complexity of 
plot, but this, if a fault, is one in the right direction in a 
time when most novelists are given to analysis rather than to 
real story-telling. The action in “ The Black Lamb ”’ is, at 
all events, rapid, and the story is told brightly and well. 
The characters are for the most part allowed to show their 
own characteristics, in dialogue, and, as all experienced 
novel-readers know, this is one of the most difficult and 
unusual points in the art. Miss (or should we say Mrs.?) 
Brown has clearly a vocation in this direction. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Charles 
Reade. The Enterprise series. 524 pp. I12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

The Cup of Trembling and Other Stories. By Mary 
Hallock Foote, author of ** The Chosen Valley.” 
273 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mary Hallock Foote lays her scene in a land of fresh air 
and sunshine, but many of her stories view human nature in 
a gloomy way There are four collected tales in this vol- 
ume, all graphically written, and two of them, the best two, 
hopelessly sad. ‘‘ The Cup of Trembling ”’ is a story of sin, 
dishonor, and death up among the peaks of the Coeur de 
Aléne. A snowslide brings about the catastrophe. The 
hero of ** Maverick’? was once in the hands of hostile 
Indians, who put their mark on him. He is not pretty to 
look at. To escape from him, the heroine loses herself in 
that terrible sea of lava where no_man can pursue her, and 
she must soon drop dead in her tracks, The story of the 
youth who is going to be tried for murder and falls in love 
on the way with a pretty Quakeress is less tragic. In fact, 
it has the conventional happy ending. But there is a 
horrible grimuess about it all. The last story concerns the 
love and fortunes of fickle Henniker, the cavalry trumpeter, 
who sinks lower and lower in life till he joins Coxey'’s army. 
This is tragic enough, too, but there are gleams of sunshine 
in it. On the whole, however, Mrs. Foote persists in that 
sad view of humanity which seems to influence so manv of 
our writers of fiction—why, who can tell? Surely their 
readers prefer cheerfulness. N.Y. Times. 
The Emancipated. A novel. By George Gissing, 

author of “ [The Odd Women,” etc. 456 pp 1I2mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

This novel is in Mr. Gissing’s earlier style before he had 
made social satire of the English lower middle class his 
special field. An Italian journey and the problems to which 
it gives rise are conspicious in this volume. 
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The Gods Give My Donkey Wings. By Angus Evan 
Abbott. Carnation series. 135 pp. 12mo, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

This book would, no doubt, be vastly amusing if one 
could make head or tail of it. What does it all mean? Is 
it an allegory, or a satire, or a sermon, or a book of non- 
sense? Is it a lecture onthe Old Man, or a reading of the 
New Woman? Riddles are not in our line, and we cer- 
tainly give thisone up. ‘The last page contains some moral 
reflections, and they are at least intelligible. Here are some 
of them: “ Our greatest strivings are after that which exists 
only in imagination. Have a shrewd regard for superstition, 
but do not let it make you miss a meal. A man’s gods are 
of use to him sometime’’; and there are a dozen of these 
maxims altogether. ‘ If you wish to find the man, find his 
wench.”’ The book is dedicated to “‘ Elizabeth Eva, Robert 
Allan, Russell, Muriel Grace Margaret, awful little donkeys.” 

London Bookseller. 

The King of Alberia. A Romance of The Balkans. 
By L. D. 337 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A story of Russian vicissitudes by sea and land, and acci- 
dents owing to Russian climate told in most extravagant 
language. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The King of Pirates. Being an account of the famous 
Enterprises of Captain Avery. With Lives of other 
Pirates and Robbers. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by 
George A. Aitken. With illustrations by J. B. Yeats. 
Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe. Vol. XVI. 
381 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This volume completes the collection of Defoe’s romances 
and narratives, by presenting seven short stories of pirates 
and robbers, all published originally during the busy years in 
which Defoe’s work as a novelist was done. Six of these 
pamphlets have never before been reprinted, and they are all 
now given for the first time in an edition of Defoe’s works. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Last Touches and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. 
K, Clifford, author of “‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” “ Love- 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. Macmillan’s Nov- 
elist’s Library. 269 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

These stories, which had previously appeared in the 
magazines, were first published together in 1892. They all 
carry the bitter cynicism of a lonely and disappointed life. 


The Little Room and Other Stories. By Madelene 
Yale Wynne. With a frontispiece. 145 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

The first of these stories appeared in Harper's, August, 
1895. Thescene is laid in New England. ‘The next is a 
sequel to it. Of the four remaining stories, one is Spanish, 
laid in Granada, one is of European life, one of an author’s 
struggle and the other a fantasy. The head and tail pieces 
are by the author. 

The Paying Guest. By George Gissing. 191 pp. 12mo» 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Mr. George Gissing describes lower English middle-class 
society with frank and uncompromising accuracy. In this 
story the daughter of rich and vulgar people is accepted by 
refined but poor people asa ‘‘ Paying Guest’’ or “ Lady 
Boarder,” with social results possible only among vulgar 
English. 

The Poker King; or, A Cool [lillion at Stake. A 
Story of the Traps and Snares of New York. By Mar- 
line Manly. With a frontispiece. Shield series. 193 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This story of gambling in New York appeared in Street 
and Smith's Weekly in 1890. 

The Red Republic. A Romance of the Commune. By 
Robert W Chambers, author of “ The King in Yellow.” 
475 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

A story of nearly five hundred pages, but in large print, 
and it is not a book for boys only. but also for older folks. 
The Commune was a huge tragedy, and a writer can hardly 
deal with it in a tame way. It must be dramatic and thrill- 
ing, or it is nothing. Mr. Chambers has given a good deal 
of study to details, and the general coloring of the narrative 
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is satisfactory. He reproduces the spirit of these. wild times 
with unusual success, and in the very first chapter you are 
transported to the streets of Paris and begin to feel as though 
you had lived there for years. You become a part of the in- 
cidents which occur and partake in the dangers of which the 
city is full. There is a good deal of veritable history in the 
book, and of course a good deal of romance. The young 
men who constitute the most prominent characters are Amer- 
icans of the dare-devil sort, and the risks they run, and the 


narrow escapes they effect, are without number. 
NV. Y. Herald. 


The Sin-Eater and Other Tales and Episodes. 
By Fiona Macleod. Carnation se:ies. 289 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Weird, thrilling, tender and surpassingly beautiful in their 
intensely sympathetic and poetic telling are the fanciful 
legends and typical tales of Gaelic Celts narrated by Fiona 
Macleod in the little compilation bearing the strange title of 
‘The Sin-Eater’'—which is that of the principal story. In 
them is manifested the soul of a race moulded to accoid with 
nature in her most sombre and earnest moods, among whom 
life is a combat ceaseless and relentless for honor, love and 
the right to live. These men and women have in them the 
freedom of the storm-wind, the fierceuess of the angry sea, 
the passion of the burning sun, the tenderness of the flowers. 
Their thoughts are epic poems, their speech music. So close 
to nature are they that the denizens of her shadow world are 
not hidden from them, and with calm, smiling eyes they 
look upon the face of death. XN. Y. World. 
Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. By Pobert 

Blatchford, author of “ Merrie England,’ *“* A Son of 
the Forge,” etc. 284 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

“Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders ”’ is a barrack story. 
Tommy is a good soldier. The author has constructed a 
humorous hero, and has woven into the romance a pretty 
love story. N. Y. Times. 


Winning His Spurs. A novel. By James T. Vallen- 
tine. Illustrated. Clover series. 160 pp 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This novel which appeared in Street aud Smith's Weekly, 
is an impossible war story with its scene laid in Tennessee, 
and extending from 1863 to the battle of Franklin. 


MIs ELLANEOUS. 


Great Public Schools. Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
Cheltenham, Rugby, Clifton, Westminster, Marlbor- 
ough, Haileybury, Winchester. By various authors. 
With illustrations. 344 pp, with an index. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

These schools while called “ colleges,” fill the place in 
English education between primary and university education, 
Boys go tothem at nine and stay until eighteen, These 
accounts are written by former members of the schools and 
deal with the social life and habits, rather than the studies. 
Eton has four articles, Harrow three and Rugby three. The 
others have oneeach, Many of the chapters have appeared 
in the English [Mustrated Magazine. 


Married Life in Sacred Story. By the Reverend J. 
F. Carson. 86 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 
“Married Life in Sacred Story,” by Rev. J. F. Carson, 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is an 
eloquent picturing of those famous wives of Bible history, 
Rebekah, Sara, Jezebel, Esther, and Vashti, with the lessons 
of their lives brought out and enforced for the benefit of the 
husbands and wives of our own time. It is a pleasant 
brochure, full of anecdote, instruction and suggestions for 
all who have entered the matrimonial bond or those contem- 
plating doing so, and cannot be read without profit by all. 
The Christian, Work. 
Marriage a Covenant, Not Indissoluble; or, the 
Revelation of Scripture and History. by the 
Rev. J Preston Fugette, author of “ The Future Recog- 
nition,” etc. 189 pp. 12mo, $t.25; by mail, $1.38. 
Dr. Fugette reviews the grave question of the marriage 
contract, showing that for well-known causes there is Scrip- 
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tural as well as secular authority for the dissolution of the 

marital relations, Briefly, the author holds that the mght 

to divorce is to be exercised only as a dernier resort when 

the exigency of wedlock will admit no other determination. 

Philad lphia Press 

Something New : Interesting, Intellectual Ques- 

tions. By Aubay and Trand. 46 pp. 16mo, paper, 

25 cents; by mail, 27 cents; with ribbon, 30 cents; by 
mail, 32 cents. 

This is a modification of the “ Mental Photograph ” of 
twenty years ago. In all 127 questions with blanks are 
given, of which the first sixty-six are intended tu exhibit 
preferences and the remainder literary and historical knowl- 
edge. The former are better selected than the latter. 


The Fly Leaf. A pamphlet periodical of the New— 
the New Man, New Woman, New Ideas, Whimsies 
and Things. Conducted by Walter Blackburn Harte. 
With picture notes by H. Marmaduke Russell. Jan- 
uary, 1896. Number Two 32pp. 16mo, paper, 
Io cents, postpaid. 

The second number of “ The Fly Leaf” is a distinct 
credit to Walter Blackburn Harte, the editcr. Mr. Harte 
is fast realizing his ideals of independence of thought and 
opinion, in giving “ latitude in literature written in English, 
and to make the work of the real writers of our end of the 
century better known to the great democrocy of readers.’’ 
Mr. H. Marmaduke Russell aids a deal by his artistic side 
notes in pen-and-ink,in making this number interesting. 
“ The Fly Leaf” is distinctive among all the bibelots. 

footlights. 

The Pocket Magazine. January, 1896. The Devil 
and the Deep Sea. By Rudyard Kipling. The Story 
of the Lime-Burner. By Gilbert Parker. The Re- 
cruit. By Robert W. Chambers. A Strange Case of 
Telepathy. By Louise Chandler Moulton. The 
Bishop’s Ghost and The Printer’s Baby. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Saladin. By Francis Giibble. The Comb 
Didn’t Calm Him. By Opie Read. Complete in this 
volume. Vol. I., No. 3. 126pp. I2mo, paper, 
10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. , 

Youthful Eccentricity a Precursor of Crime. By 
Forbes Winslow, UL. C. L. Oxon., M. B., LL. M. 
103 pp. 12mo, 38*cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

let no parent be startled at this book’s title. No problem 
that confronts a parent is of such vast importance as the one 
that has to do with the training and developing of its child ; 
and difficult as this problem is, it is made even more so by a 
great majority of parents because of their unwillingness to 
study their children and make an effort to discover their 
dispositions and tendencies. To bring before parents a 
proper consideration of their offspring was the purpose that 
Dr. Winslow had in preparing his little book, and although 
it is difficult for a parent to perceive in its child's eccentricity 
a precursor of crime, a knowledge of what Dr. Winslow has 
here printed will be found of inestimable value. Anything 
that will aid a parent properly to consider a child should be 
readily welcomed, and while he or she may not agree with 
all that Dr, Winslow mentions, enough, we venture to say, 
will be found in this book to more than compensate for 
reading it. It contains a remedy for paternal ignorance such 
as often leads to sleepless nights and a vain asking, “ What 
manner of man will this child be ?”’ N.Y. Times. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Almanach De Gotha, Annuaire, Généalogique, Diplom- 

atique et Statistique. 1896. With portraits. 1335 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $2 25: by mail, $2 36. 

The 133d edition of this invaluable book of reference. 
Its size, 1335 pages is no larger than the preceding, the 
first time in many years that it has not grown. Four new 
families, Guistiniani Bondini, Germbergbe, Lieven and Ursel 
are added in Part III, which includes leading families. 
Where there has been no change in a family, reference is 
made to the last number and measured space for statistics, 
etc , is thus secured. This work is the standard authority 
for the geneology and relationship of the roval and princely 
caste of Europe. It is a world’s royalty family list. 
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Aux Etate-Unis. Par Dr. Auguste Lutaud. Duexieme 
édition. 300 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

Dr. Lutaud has visited the United States repeatedly since 
1865 and in this book by chapters he describes cities, hotels, 
buildings, society, railroads, religion, Shakers, Mormons. 
The book is written for the untravelled Frenchmen and 
descends to many details. It is written in a friendly and 
admiring spirit. 

First Course in French Conversation, Recitation 
and Reading. With separate vocabularies of each 
reading. By Chas. P. DuCroquet. Second ediiion 
revised. I99 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

This work will be found most practical. Each lesson con- 
tains one page of conversational sentences and vocabularly 
upon one subject; one page of select pieces of portry and 
one page of interesting stories. In this second edition some 
pages of grammar and a complete vocabulary have been 
added. 

La Frontiere. By Jules Claretie. Edited, with intro- 
duction and explanatory notes in English. sy Charles 
A. Eggert, Ph.D., LL.B. No. 19 Contes Choisis. 
126 pp. 16mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

Jules Claretie is both a thinker and a poet, a man of an 
unusual productive power, of whom it may be said that his 
works are the result of a rare union of head and _ heart. 
His works, as a rule, have an elevating and healthy tendency, 
and their perusal often arouses enthusiasm of the best sort. 
This little story is like a sermon, only there is no preaching 
in it. It is full of sentiment, but it is absolutely free from 
sentimentality. There is not a dull line in the story. It 
proceeds rapidly, with an almost dramatic directness, and 
when our attention is taken from the actors, it is only for a 
moment, in order to make us see the glories of the Alpine 
world, At every step we feel that a poet is leading us on 
into a realm of beauty far beyond the sordid tumult of the 
common world. Prof. Eggert’s experience of many years 
as professor of modern languages in the State University 
ot Iowa, and, later, as professor of romance languages in 
Vanderbilt University, has enabled him to do justice to this 
exquisite production of one of the most gifted of modérn 
authors. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. One volume edi- 
tion. Edited by A. de Rougemont, A. M. 533 pp, 
with notes. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

In the whole range of fiction, no work has ever been 
produced exhibiting such a tender pathos. The whole 
world has recognised and felt the deep thrilling emotion 
with which the heart throbs at the intensely human picture 
of a man's struggle with fate. In this edition all passages 
not bearing directly on the story have been omitted, leaving 
the whole tale continuous, absolutely untouched, in the 
words of the master writer. Perhaps the interest is thereby 
intensified. To elucidate all historical or local allusions, 
and interpret the absolutely idiomatic expressions, a few 
explanatory notes are added. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 


Bilder Aus der Deutschen Litteratur. Von J. Keller. 
225 pp. Izmo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Comprises a series of lectures on German literature 
originally delivered by Prof. Keller to his classes in German 
and German literature in the New York Normal College. 
The auth or gives in twenty-one “bilder’’ a survey of the 
language and literature at its most important epochs, singling 
out for detailed study the chief works of each period and 
writer. A résumé of the contents of each work so treated is 
given, generally illustrated by quotations from the work. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Herr Omnia. Von Heinrich Seidel. Edited for School 

Use by J. Matthewman. 85 pp.. I2mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

A story of German life in German. 

Traumereien an Franzosischen Kaminen. Von 
Richard Von Volkmann Leander. Edited for School 
Use by Amalie Haustein. 163 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 
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Sixteen short fanciful tales in German, written by the 
author to his children during the Franco-Prussian war, 
when he accompanied the German army as the head of the 
army medical service. Publishers’ Weekly. 


GREEK BOOKS. 

The First Greek Book, By Clarence W. Gleason, 
A. M., and Caroline Stone Atherton, A. M. With an 
introduction by William C. Collar, A. M. Illustrated. 
285 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The authors describe this as “ an attempt to make, within 
proper limits a book which shall appeal to both teacher and 
pupil, from its logical sequence ot subjects, from its direct- 
ness of statement, and its conciseness and freedom from 


unnecessary details which hamper and confuse the learner.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


LATIN BOOKS. 
Latin Lessons for Beginners. By E. W. Coy, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 330 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Aims to introdu.e the pupil early to good connected 
Latin reading, and at the same time to give him a thorough 
knowledge of the common forms and simple constructions 
of the language. After a few exercises in the conjugations 
and declensions, selections are given from the Viri Roma ; 
after these Nepos’ “ Life of Timoleon,” and finally “ The 
last struggle for Gallic Freedom ”’ under Vercingetorix from 
Cesar's ** Gallic War. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Stories from Aulus Gellius. Edited for sight reading. 
By Charles Knapp, Ph. D. 93 pp. 12mo, paper, 30 
cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

Intended for sight-reading by students who “ while still in 

a very early stage of their Latin studies, yet possess a fair 

working vocabulary and a reasonable knowledge of the fun- 

damental principles of Latin syntax.’’ There are copious 
explanatory notes on the same page as the text and a brief 
sketch of Aulus Gellius and his works. 


The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. With notes, exer- 

cises and vocabulary. Edited by Thomas B. Lindsay, 

* Ph. D. Second edition. Illustrated. 363 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This edition of a work which appeared in 1882 has a text 
revised, with Fleckeisen’s revision of Hahn’s text (Leipzig 
1893) as a basis and free use of Nepos literature 1882-1895. 
It contains all the lives, notes to Harkness, Allen, Green- 
ough and Gildersleeve, English Latin exercises and a vocabu- 
lary. The questions as to whether Nepos wrote any but the 
last two lives and other critical issues are not raised. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 

Studies of Childhood. By Prof. James Sully. 

Criminal Sociology. By Prof. E, Ferri. A New Volume in the 
Criminology Series. Edited by W. Douglas Morrison. 

The Story of the Solar System. By George F, Chambers, F. R. 
A.S. A New Volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 

Successors to the Title. By Mrs. L. B. Walford, author of 
‘* Baby’s Grandmother.”’ 

The Lost Stradivarius. By J. M. Falkner. 

‘The Wrong Man. By D. Gerard. 

The Exploits of the Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of ‘‘ The Stark-Munro Letters.” 

Greenland Icefields, and Life in the North Atlantic. With a New 
Discussion of the we sf Me Ice Age. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D. D. LL. D., S, A. 

Old Faiths and New Teor. “_ William W. Kinsley, author of 
** Views on Vexed Questions.”’ 

The Monroe Doctrine and Other Studies in American History. 
By Prot. J. B. McMaster. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe from 1815 down 
to 1880. By Charles M. Andrews. 

Early a. Istand; A Study of Colonial Times. By Martha 
Bochése Flint. 

A History of Modern Banks of Issue. By Chas. A. Conant. 

A New Edition ot Dasent’s Tales of the Fijeid, with 100 illustra- 
tions. By Moyr Smith. 

A Re-issue of the Standard Work. By Samuel Rowe. Entitled 
‘* The Perambulation of the Forest of Dartmoor.’”” The volume 
contains twenty-four illustrations in photogravure together with 
numerous vignettes and a sketch map. 


R, F. FENNO AND COMPANY : 
“A New Note.” By Ella MacMahon. 


NEWS. 
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DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 
Litue Books on Religion. ‘‘The Upper Room.’’ By the Rev. 
— Wasson, M. A., (Ian Maclaren), author of ** Beside the 
sonnie Brier Bush,”’’ etc. 


** Christ and ‘he Future Life.” By the Rev. R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
‘** The Seven Words From the Cros-."" By the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL. D. 


* A Tennyson Primer With a Critical Essay.” By William 
Macneile Dixon 


LONGMANS, GRFEN AND COMPANY: 


Rare Books and Their Prices. With Chapter on Pictures, 
Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. By W. Roberts. 

—— Mary Buss and Her Work for Education. By Annie E. 

idley. 

T os Development of Parliament During the Nineteenth Century. 

y G. Lowes Dickinson, M. A 

jou of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal and Glimpses of 
the South of Spain. By Dora Wordsworth (Mrs. Quiilinan). 
New Edition, Edited, with a Memoir. By Edmund Lee. 

Poems, By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 

‘The Cid Campeador. A Historical Romance. By D. Antonio De 
yy cn Fay te be eS Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gi 

Dancing. By irs Tay Grove, F. R.G.S. With Contributions 
by Miss Middleton, the Honourable Mrs. Arm tage, the Countess 
ot Ancester, Mrs. Wordsworth and Louis 1)” gville. With Mu- 
sical Examples, and 38 Plates and 93 Illustrations in t! e text by 
Percy Macquoid, and from Prints, Engravings and Photographs. 

The Key of the Pacific, the Nicaragua Canal, By Archibald Koss 
eae 

Wholesome Words. Sermons on some Important Points of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D. D. 

The Law of Signal. Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten 
Commandments, By the her. B. W. Randolph, M. A. 

A Spiritual Faith: Sermons, By the Rev. John Hamilton Thom. 
W:th a Memorial Preface by the Rev. Dr. James Martineau, 
with portrait. 

Call to Confirmation. A Manual of Instruction for Candidates. 
By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M. A. 

In the Household of Faith. By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M. A. 

A Scheme for Imperial Federation. A Senate forthe Empre. By 
Granville C. Cuningham, With an Introduction by Sir Fred- 
erick Young, K. C. G 

Papers and Addresses. By Lord Brassey, K. C. B., D.C. L. 
Political and Miscellaneous, from 1861 to 1894. Arranged and 
edited by Arthur H, Loring. 

The Diseases of Children, > and Surgical. By Henry 
Ashby, M. D. Lond., F. R. 


SPON AND CHAMBERLAIN : 


Water Softening and V ater Purification. The Scftening and 
Clarification of hard and dirty waters. By Harold Colle’. 

a a Handbook of Mining Machinery. Section ]V. Ma- 
chine and hand tools. 

Dynamo Ele: tric Machinery. A Manual for Students of Electro- 
technics, Fif h Edition thoroughly revised and rewritten up to 
date. By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, D. S.C. B, A. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. By John P. Coyle. 

Visions and Service. By. Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop of 
Diocese of Mass. 

Bavard Tavlor, in series of American Men of Letters. By Albert 
H. Smyth. 

Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. 

Ihe Parson’s Proxy. By Kate W. Hamilton. 

The Silva of North America. Vol. 1X, By Charles S, Sargent. 

Moral Evolution By George Harris. 

The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, Royal Governor of the Province 
of Massacnusetts Bay. By James K, Hosmer. 

Famous Painters and Paintings. By Julia A. Shedd. New Edi- 
tion, 

Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. By Julia A. Shedd, New Edi- 
tion. 

Kokoro: Hints of Japanese Inner Life. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

Parlor Pets. By Olive Thorne Miller. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 

The X Jewel. A Sco'tish Romance of the Days of James VI. By 
the Hon. Frederick Moncreiff. 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Centra! America. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. 

The Day of their Wedding. A novel. By W. D. Howells, author 
of ** A Traveller from Altruria,”’ 

The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament. By Edward 
C. Mitchell, D, D. 

A Few Memories. By Mary Anderson, With photogravure por- 
traits, 

ae of Quiet. A Country Journal, May-July. By Walter 

rith, 

Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. A novel. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis. Illustrated. 

James Inwick. Ploughman and Elder. A novel, By P. Hay 
Hunter, 

A Clever Wife. Anovel, By W. Pett Ridge. 

The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. A novel, By E, Livingston 
Prescott. 

Curtis’s Constitutional History. Vol. II, Constitutional History ot 
the United States from their Declaration of Independence to the 
Close of their Civil War. By George T.cknor Curtis. In two 
volumes. Vol. If, Edited by Joseph Culbertson Clayton. 
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